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Tue Post Office, as it exists to-day, is essentially a modern institution, 
Some writers have traced the origin of the Posr to a very early period in 
the political history of the world. They find the origin of the word post 
in the Latin, positus, as applied to the postal couriers who were placed 
or posted at certain intervals or stations on the route over which letters 
or messages were conveyed. Herodotus, Xenophon and other ancient 
historians speak of postal couriers that were employed by kings, rulers 
and commanders of armies. In Persia, in the time of Cyrus, stations 
were kept at regular intervals er the principal highways of the 
country, and messages were forwarded for the government by couriers, 
who acted as post-riders. Jn the Roman empire, in the time of Julius 
Cesar, and during the reign of Augustus, a similar method of com- 
munication was kept up between the central government and the prin- 
cipal military stations. Marco Polo tells us, and his narrative is con- 
firmed by other travellers, that Kublai Khan, the Emperor of Tartary, 
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had regular post establishments throughout his vast empire. This was 
in the thirteenth century. In his narrative we find the following, which 
is particularly interesting, as giving an account of a regular Post among 
a comparatively barbarous people, that was quite equal to the postal 
establishments of many modern Christian nations : 

“From the city of Kanbalu there are many roads leading to the dif- 
ferent provinces, and upon each of these, that is to say, upon every 
great high road, at the distance of twenty-five or thirty miles, according- 
ly as the towns happen to be situated, there are stations, with houses of 
accommodation for travellers, called yamb or post-houses.” [These are 
“ mansiones equorum ;” in the Chinese language tchan, and in the I’er- 
sian marhileh.]| “These are large and handsome buildings, having 

‘well-furnished apartments, hung with silk, and provided with everything 
suitable to persons of rank. Even kings may be lodged at these stations 
in a becoming manner, as every article required may be obtained from 
the towns and strong places in the vicinity; and for some of them the 
court makes regular provision. At each station four hundred, good 
horses are kept in constant readiness, in order that all messengers going 
and coming upon the business of the Grand Khan, and all embassadors may 
have relays, and, leaving their jaded horses, be supplied with fresh ones, 
Even in mountainous districts, remote from the great roads, where there 
are no villages, and the towns are far distant from each other, his ma- 
jesty has equally caused buildings of the same kind to be erected, fur- 
nished with every thing necessary, and provided with the usual establish- 
ment of horses. He sends people to dwell upon the spot, in order to 
cultivate the land, and attend to the service of the post; by which 
means large villages are formed. In consequence of these regulations, 
embassadors to the court and royal messengers go and return through 
every province and kingdom of the empire with the greatest conven- 
ience and facility.” 

This is a picture of a very complete postal establishment. The Incas 
of Peru, in the sixteenth century, had a similar system of postal cou- 
riers to keep up communication between different parts of the country. 

There was a system of postal communication in France, as early as 
the time of Charlemagne, and used principally for the conveyance of 
government dispatches, Louis XI. also employed postal couriers. “A 
permanent establishment of messengers for the conveyance of letters 
was attached to the University of Paris from the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, and indeed, was not abolished until the year 1719, 
long after a general post had been settled in France. Other universities 
were similarly provided. Sometimes powerful or opulent individuals 
established posts for mercantile purposes, and the convenience of a par- 
ticular district.”* 

The date of the first regular post establishment in modern time was 
not far from the year 1497. There is a general coincidence in point of 
time of a number of leading discoveries, conquests, inventions and im- 
provements. Printing was invented in 1441. Constantinople was 


* Encyclopedia Britannica, 
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taken by the Ottomans, the Greeks driven from the East, and the Turk- 
ish empire founded in 1453. Postal couriers were employed in Great 
Britain as early as 1464. Printing was introduced into England in 
1474. The kingdom of Spain was established by the union of Arragon 
and Castile, in 1479. The Cape of Good Hope was discovered in 1486, 
and America in 1492, The Post Office was established in Germany 
about the year 1497. Africa was circumnavigated in 1498. The Re- 
formation commenced in 1517. A system of punctuation by marks 
and pauses was introduced in 1520. Hungary was united to Austria in 
1521. Magellan completed the first circumnavigation of the globe in 
1522. The astronomical system of Copernicus was proclaimed in 1532. 
In India, as early as 1570, a system of foot-posts was established by 
Akbar, the head of the Mogul empire. Indian runners, noted for their 
speed, were employed, and one messenger without relief, we are told, 
would often travel from eighty to ninety miles in a day. 


Tae First Narionat Post OFFrice. 


The first regular Post Office was established by Maximilian, Emperor 
of Germany, near the close of the fifteenth century—about the year 
1497. At the head of this post establishment the Emperor placed 
Francis, Prince of Thurn and ‘Taxis, the first postmaster-general men- 
tioned in history, This establishment, originally started like all other 
government posts as a general errand-boy and message-bearer of gov- 


ernment, soon became a powerful monopoly, and claimed the sole right 
of transmitting the correspondence of the people. From the time of 
its foundation to the present day the German post establishment has 
been held as a hereditary fief or property by the princes of the house 
of Thurn and Taxis. It has been a subject of frequent discussion whe- 
ther postal business should be entirely carried on by government. 
There are arguments on both sides, and many against it can be found 
in the history of this German postal union. The Catholic religion 
being the religion of the State, Protestants made frequent and just com- 
plaints against the suppression and violation of correspondence in the 
cause of political tyranny and religious intolerance. We are informed 
that this was one of the direct causes of the Thirty Years’ War. La- 
moral, Prince of Thurn and Taxis, a military leader (Catholic) as well 
as postmaster-general, by the assistance of his allies defeated and dis- 
persed the Protestant Union under Frederick, the Elector Palatine. 
This was followed by the “ Massacre of Prague,” the “ horrible persecu- 
tion of all malcontents,” the “ banishment of thirty thousand Protest- 
ant families, and the total suppression of the Protestant religion.” In 
this work the Post Office was used as a machine for annoyance, espio- 
nage, persecution and warlike conquest. The very same postal concern 
is this day a stumbling-block and a serious impediment in the way of 
theap postage between nations on the west-—France, Great Britain and 
the United States—and people living in the eastern part of Europe. 
But the house of Thurn and Taxis own the post, pocket large profits, 
are deaf to all considerations of public good, and insist on the very 
highest-paying (transit) rates of postage. 
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Tue Bririsu Post Orrice. 


The Post Office of Great Britain, at once the most efficient, economical 
and profitable of modern times, has a most interesting history. We 
find mention of postal couriers employed by government as early as the 
reign of King John. He summoned his barons to form the parliament 
by issuing “ letters patent.” During this reign State accounts exhibit 
frequent items of charge for the carriage of letters. In the time of 
Edward IL, there were fixed posts or stations where horses were kept 
for post-riders, In 1481, Edward IV., during his wars with Scotland, 
established, as stated by Gale, certain posts, twenty miles apart, where 
the riders relieved one another, and in this way conveyed letters one 
hundred miles a day. Long before there was any account of a national 
Post Office; we meet with the superscription of letters, “ haste, poste 
haste.” In 1581, during the reign of Elizabeth, Camden states that 
Thomas Randolph was chief postmaster of England, but nothing is 
mentioned as to his functions as a transmitter of letters. 

Among the early records of postal affairs in Great Britain are various 
accounts of the violation of letters, particularly in the reign of Henry 
VIII. The English embassador at the Court of James V., King of Scot- 
land, (Sir Ralph Sadler,) gives numerous instances of the violation of 
letters by Cardinal Beaton. One messenger, a soldier from Berwick-on- 
Tweed, was employed to relieve the courier from the south on his way 
to Edinburgh, with dispatches for the embassador. He was called “ the 

t.” While on the way, he fell into the hands of Beaton’s emissaries, 
and they seized the letters that were addressed to Sir Ralph Sadler, and 
refused to give them up. They were finally delivered after they had 
been kept some days, and opened ; “ which,” as Sir Ralph says, “ being 
in cipher, they had kept the longer to prove their cunning in the de- 
ciphering of them, which (as I credibly am informed) they could do.” 
A letter from the Earl of Angus, “Sir George Douglas hath to convey 
by post, and will, as he hath written to me, ride himself therewith to 
Berwick, because he dare trust no other man to carry it.” He adds, 
“it is much ado to convey letters safely in this country.” One messen- 
ger of King Henry was taken by the Cardinal’s party, who “ threatened 
to hang him with all his leiters about his neck.” But on two notable 
occasions the wily Cardinal—the Pope’s legatus a latere in Scotland— 
had the tables turned upon him. One of his own couriers was ship- 
wrecked and cast ashore near Bamborough castle, was captured, and 
by the Cardinal’s letters found on him, it appeared that he (“through 
the authority of the Bishop of Rome”) (the Pope) intended to get all 

wer, spiritual and temporal, from the King of Scotland, while pro- 
essing to be his friend. King Henry reported this to King James 
through his embassador. When he heard it, the incensed monarch said, 
“ whatsoever he be in Scotland that we may know, doth not his duty 
both in the execution of God’s laws above all, and also in the ministra- 
tion of indifferent justice to our lieges; by God,” quoth he, “if we 
may know him, we shall not lett to punish him, be he spiritual or 
temporal.” 
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The last notable act of this kind was when Cardinal Beaton sent 
Norman Leslie, son of the Earl of Rothes, and others, to —_ 
from his strong hold at St. Andrews. Suspecting foul play, they “fin- 
gered the packet,” and found they were the bearers of their own death- 
warrants, They returned by night, and at a very early hour in the 
morning, while the drawbridge of the castle was lowered, rushed in and 
stabbed the Cardinal in his own room. The journals and correspond- 
ence of this period contain various other instances of the violation of 
correspondence. 

The earliest mention of a postmaster, who had the charge of corres- 
pondence, and whose duties and privileges were defined, was in the 
reign of James I. of England. He was charged with “the sole taking 
up, sending and conveying of all packets and letters into foreign 
parts.” The office was filled by Mathew le Quester, and by Mathew le 
Quester, his son. 

In 1635, King Charles issued a proclamation “for settling of the 
letter-office of England and Scotland.” “This,” says an English writer, 
“ may properly be regarded as the origin of the British Post Office.” By 
royal command, Thomas Witherings, Esq., was Postmaster-General. 
Posts were established from London to the Continent, and to Scotland 
and Ireland. In 1644, the parliament made Edmund Prideaux Post- 
master-General, and he established a weekly mail. Cromwell made im- 
portant improvements. He had an act passed “to settle the postage of 
England, Scotland and Ireland.” By this it was enacted that “there 
shall be one General Post Office, and one officer styled the Postmaster- 
General of England, and the comptroller of the Post Office.” This officer 
was to have the “ horsing” ofall persons “ riding in post.” The rates of 
postage were fixed, and all other persons forbidden to “set up or im- 
ploy any foot-posts, horse-posts or pacquet-boats.” The postage of a 
etter eighty miles from London was two pence sterling; above that 
distance, in England, three pence; to Scotland, four pence,.and to Ireland, 
six pence. Double letters were double these rates. The post-riders were 
required to ride seven miles an hour in summer and five in winter. 
Cromwell farmed the post-office out for £10,000 a year; and on the 
restoration of Charles IL, in 1660, the office was rented for £21,500 
a year. In 1663, the entire profits were settled on the king’s brother, 
the Duke of York, (afterwards King James IL.) and his heirs male. 
In 1685, by an order in council, a Post Office was established on this 
continent .“for the better correspondence between the colonies of 
America.” 

During the reign of James IL, William Dockwra set up @ local sys- 
tem of letter and parcel distribution in London. He was allowed to 
continue it for several years, until it proved profitable, and then his local 
letter system was seized under pretence that it encroached upon the 
royal prerogative. In the more modern history of the Post Office there 
are parallel cases, 

In 1688, an act was passed for the establishment of a General Post 
Office in Scotland. In 1698, King William made a grant of the whole 
revenues of this office to Sir Robert Sinclair, with a subsidy besides of 
£300 a year. Even at this rate Sir Robert found it a losing business, 
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and threw it up. In 1710, (9 Anne, ch. 10,) an act was passed that 
may be considered the charter of the British Post Office. This act 
established a General Post Office throughout Great Britain and Ireland, 
the North American colonies and the West Indies, It was all put un- 
der the control of one officer, styled her Majesty’s Postmaster-General. 
The act provided for one chief letter-office in Edinburgh, one in Dublin 
one in New York and others in the West Indies. For a considerable 
period after the act of 1710, there were no relays of post-horses, one 
man or boy, and a horse, accomplishing an entire journey like the one 
from Aberdeen to Edinburgh, travelling by day and stopping at night. 
Up to 1763, there was only a tri-weekly mail from London to Edin- 
burgh. That year the trips were increased to five times a week. The 
time required for the mail coach to go between the two cities was from 
eighty-two to eighty-five hours. Until 1788, there was no direct mail 
from London to Glasgow. 

It is instructive to note the progress in the income of the British 
Post Office for a period of two hundred years. The net and gross 
income of the British Post Office at different periods will be seen 
in the following table, the last column giving the gross income in 
United States currency, reckoning five dollars to the pound sterling : 


Net Gross Gross Receipts. 


Year. Revenue, Receipts. Dollars. 


1653,. e+» £10,000 eoce eves 


1663, 21,500 vias 
1685, 65,000 wer 4 ee 
67,222 £90,440 $452,200 
| eae 90,223 111,426 557,130 
1754,. . 97,865 210,663 , 1,053,815 
1760,...00c. 88,498 230,146 1,150,730 
1770,....... 156,062 305,015 1,525,075 
1780,....... 136,409 418,862 2,094,310 
1790, $31,179 571,868 2,859,315 
1800, 720,981 1,083,950 5,419,750 
1810, «+ 1,138,889 1,855,746 9,278,730 
1820, 1,885,493 2,191,562 10,957,810 
1830,....... 1,804,020 2,265,481 11,327,405 
1840,*...... 500,789 1,359,466 6,797,330 
1845,....... 761,982 1,887,576 9,437,880 
1850,....... 803,898 2,264,684 11,323,420 
1855,.....++ 1,065,056 2,716,420 13,582,100 
1856,....... 1,207,725 2,867,954 14,839,770 


To give the different rates of postage that have been levied at vari- 
ous periods since the act of Queen Anne would require a long tabular 
statement. In 1710 the charge for a single letter from London to 
Edinburgh, and from London to Dublin, was six pence. In England 
the rates were three or four pence, according to distance; in Scotland, 
two, three or four pence, and in Ireland two or four pence. The rates 
were altered, and generally increased in amount and also in number, in 
each of the three kingdoms—and without uniformity in either two—in 


* The first year of penny postage. 
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1765, 1784, 1797, 1801, 1805 and 1812, and in Ireland in 1813 and 
1814. From two or three rates in 1710, they went on increasing in 
number until they reached the climax of absurdity and inconvenience 
in twelve different rates in England and Scotland, in 1812, and thirteen 
rates in Ireland, in 1814. In Scotland, in 1813, an additional half- 
penny was levied on all letters that were conveyed in mail coaches. 
These absurd, complicated, troublesome and multifarious rates of post- 
age remained on the statute books until they were blown from existence 
by the reduction of all rates to one uniform charge of a penny, through 
the exertions of Mr. Rowland Hill, in 1840. From 1711 to 1839, more 
than 150 acts relating to the Post Office were passed, and during the 
latter year the various acts were consolidated in one, (1 Vic. chap. 32,) 
repealing at once about one hundred acts and parts of acts. 

The next great improvement in the mail service of Great Britain was 
the introduction of mail coaches, in 1784. This was principally ac- 
complished by the exertions of Mr. John Palmer. Like most new im- 
provements, it was the project of an outsider, Mr. Palmer not being an 
officer of the Post Office, but the manager of a provincial theatre. That 
extraordinary fatality usual in such cases took possession of nearly all 
prominent officials; and the Postmaster-General, members of parlia- 
ment and other dignitaries denounced the scheme as preposterous, un- 
dignified and impracticable. The projector was pronounced a visionary 
zealot, and as unreliable as a madman. It appeared to Mr. Palmer that 
when passenger coaches travelled regularly over the principal roads at a 
much more rapid rate than the horse-posts usually did, that the mails 
could, with advantage, be transported by them. At this day we can 
scarcely see tangible grounds for a violent opposition to a plan to adopt 
the swiftest and most reliable conveyance for the mails, except in that 
official jealousy, which never bears a rival near the throne, or that re- 
sents the assumption of an outsider in presuming to know any thing 
better than the servant of routine who is paid to carry on a concern that 
he feels no interest in improving. ‘The mails were transferred to stage- 
coaches, all the opponents of the plan were put to shame, and Mr. John 
Palmer received from the treasury the sum of £50,000, and an annuity of 
£3,000 a year for life, for the benefits he had conferred on the nation in 
augmenting the national income, and increasing the facilities for corres- 
pondence. 


Mr. Rowrianp Hitt’s ImproveMeENTs. 


We now come to the most important era in the history of the British 
Post Office. Mr. Rowland Hill, an English country gentleman, in no way 
connected with the Government or the Post Office, set to work, in 1836, 
to devise a plan to effect some permanent improvements in the regula- 
tion and management of the postal establishment. He found, by refer- 
ring to the official records of the Fost Office department, that while the 
population, the business of the country and all branches of the national 
income (the post excepted) had greatly increased during the preceding 
twenty years, the revenue and business of the Post Office had, with some 
fluctuations, actually decreased. He compared the postal income to 
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the revenue derived from stage-coaches, a branch of business that 
afforded a good index to the prosperity of the country. The following 
table exhibits at one view a comparison of the revenue from stage- 
coaches, with the net postal income; and a column showing what the 
net revenue of the Post Office would have been, in 1835, had the receipts 
kept pace with the revenue from coaches : 


Revenue which 
Rev from Per cent. Net. P.O. Comparative 
Date, Sage Codahes, Iuevenes, ecene, eo loss. 
1815,....£217,671 oees £1,557,291 £1,557,291 ood 
1820,.... 278,477 25 1,479,547 1,946,000 £466,453 
1825,.... 362,631 66 1,670,219 2,585,000 914,781 
1830,.... 418,598 92 1,517,952 2,990,000 1,472,048 


1835,.... 498,497 128 1,540,300 3,550,000 —-2,009,700 


Believing that the legitimate demand for the conveyance of letters 
and distribution of correspondence had increased as fast as that for the 
conveyance of persons and parcels, it was evident that, in effect, there 
was a loss in Post Office revenue, amounting to £2,000,000. These 
facts and others were first submitted privately to the government, and, 
in 1837, to the public, in a pamphlet, entitled “ Post Office Reform, its 
Importance and Practicability.” It was received with great favor, and 
in a short time passed through three editions. The author came to the 
following conclusions: He demonstrated clearly that the actual cost of 
conveying a letter by coach in the mail from London to Edinburgh— 
400 miles—was only one-thirty-sixth part of a penny. It must be 
evident that the actual difference of expense between transporting a 
letter one mile and delivering it, and carrying one four hundred miles 
to be delivered, did not justify a different rate of charge. He came to 
the conclusion that the large cost of distributing letters was the result 
of complex arrangements in the Post Office, arising from many rates of 
postage. That these complex arrangements would be avoided if post- 
age were charged, without regard to distance, at a unIForM rate. That 
all letters should be charged by weight, those reckoned as single letters 
that did not exceed half an ounce each. That the uniform charge for 
letters, including their delivery, should be one penny. That this rate 
of charge would afford the greatest facilities to the public, put a stop to 
correspondence through private channels, and eventually prove the most 
profitable to the government. That with the simplicity and economy of 
arrangement attending the uniform — of a penny, there would be 
but little more expense attending a four-fold increase of correspondence, 
than there was with the then numerous rates of postage. That the 
effect of a uniform penny rate would be to increase correspondence “ in 
all probability at least five-and-a-quarter fold."* That the necessary 
cost of primary distribution, instead of being 84 hundredths of a penny, 
as it was under the numerous rates of postage, would only be 32 hun- 


* In 1856 the number of letters in the kingdom (478,393,803) had increased 
eget pee six-fold beyond the number in 1839, (then 75,907,572,) the last year of 
e old rates, 
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dredths of a penny, the difference, 52 hundredths of a penny, arising from 
the expensiveness of the arrangements, the excessive charges and the 
consequent restriction of correspondence. That the secondary distri- 
bution of letters (the delivery) ought to be untaxed, so as not, in any 
degree, to interfere with the simplicity of arrangements attending a 
uniform and low rate. 

A verification of Mr. Hill’s predictions, almost amounting to prophecy, 
has been established by the working of the system. In his pamphlet, 
published in 1837, he predicted that the increase of correspondence, 
and the attendant economy of management that would result from a 
uniform rate of a penny, “ would afford a probable net revenue”—that 
is, in a reasonable time—“ of £1,278000.” In 1856 the net revenue 
was exactly £1,208,725. One statement will show the great economy 
of management under a uniform rate of postage. Taking the cost of 
carrying on the British postal establishment, (transportation excepted,) 
in 1837, before there was uniform postage, and in 1854, (with the uni- 
form charge of a penny,) and looking also at the number of letters at 
each period, we can see what the handling, sorting, distribution and 
delivery amounts to per hundred or per thousand letters. The follow- 
ing is the official record : 


Expense of Number Expense of each 
Date. Distribution, of Letters. 1000 Letters. 
1839,. . 000+. $2,523,332 *82,470,596 $30 
1854,...+.6 eee 8,238,195 443,649,301 7 


By the efforts of Mr. Wallace, M. P. for Greenock, Lord Ashburton 
and others, a parliamentary committee was appointed; and after nu- 
merous sittings, and the examination of nearly a hundred witnesses, from 
all classes and ranks of society, they made their report in two formidable 
blue-books, giving the entire testimony, and a great mass of official, 
statistical information. It is a fact worth mentioning in this place that 
all great postal improvements, both in Great Britain and the United States, 
were commenced, carried on and prosecuted to a successful termination 
by citizens entirely unconnected with the postal establishment. So far 
from deriving aid from those who would be supposed to possess the 
ability and disposition to afford it—viz., those in the Post Office—they 
have uniformly opposed all reforms. It was singularly true in the pre- 
sent inquiry. “It was found, by the commission, to be a matter of the 
greatest difficulty to extract from the Post Office any information neces- 
sary for the elucidation of the inquiry.” “ Not only has the Post Office 
been utterly barren of improvement itself, but its weight is thrown into 
the opposite scale.” ‘“ Whenever the Post Office attempted to give facts 
and estimates to combat Mr. Hill”—to quote from an eminent writer— 
“it was found that Mr. Hill was always right, and the Post Office 
always wrong.” A Chancellor of the Exchequer described the “ gen- 
tlemen of the Post Office” as “ unwilling horses.” Petitions to the number 


* This number included both franked and paid letters) Omitting free letters, 
the number was 75,907,572. 
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of 320, from 262 different places, and bearing over 38,000 names, were 
sent to parliament, asking for the adoption of Mr. Hill’s plan. In 1839 
franking was abolished, and an act passed, authorizing the lords of the 
Treasury to adopt a uniform rate of one penny on all single letters, 
without regard to distance. The penny postage went into operation on 
the 5th day of January, 1840. 

The official reports of the Post Office, showing the revenue and expen- 
diture, and the amount of correspondence, comprise the best eulogy of 
the principle of the uniform penny rate. It is no disparagement to Mr. 
Rowland Hill, to say, that while he was once in favor of pre-payment of 
being compulsory, he has long since receded from that idea. 

re-payment is not, nor never has been compulsory in Great Britain, all 
letters being forwarded to the p€rsons addressed, whether pre-paid or 
not, with the exception of letters weighing over four ounces; and these, 
if not pre-paid, are at once opened and returned to the writer. Letters 
not pre-paid are charged double, and such letters, if refused or not de- 
livered, are returned to the writer from the Returned-Letter office, and 
the double postage then due may be collected by compulsory process. 
By this means the distribution of circulars and advertising sheets through 
the mails, without pre-payment, is effectually prevented. In Great Britain 
it is customary to refuse all unpaid matter unless a name or the hand- 
writing on the outside shows who the sender is, and so near universal 
is pre-payment of all postage, that more than 98} per cent. of all letters 
have their postage paid before mailing. , 

In Great Britain there is no Dead-Letter office, and there are no 
“ dead” letters. There is a “ Returned-Letter office,” and all letters and 
even papers and printed packages that have not, for any reason, been 
delivered, are at once opened or examined, and where possible, returned 
to the senders. When the name is printed or written on the outside of 
the letter, or impressed in the seal, or where a coat of arms or device 
reveals the writer, the letter or package is returned unopened. As there 
is a letter delivery by carriers daily or several times a day, at almost 
every Post Office and post village, refused, mis-directed or other “ stray” 
letters are at once known, and, by the above regulations, almost all let- . 
ters that in other countries, (and particularly in the United States,) 
would be pronounced “ dead,” and condemned to a hopeless imprison- 
ment for months, and then, perhaps, to be burnt, are here sent back to 
the writers and rightful owners, and usually in less than a week from 
the day they are mailed. The practice now is to dispatch every letter 
on the day it is received at the Returned-Letter office. The last annual 
report, (1857,) says: “ By recent arrangements, returned letters are sent 
back to the writers much more quickly than formerly ; every such letter, 
(except from abroad,) being now opened, [where necessary,] re-directed 
and re-posted on the day of its arrival at the Returned-Letter office. 
The number of letters returned to the writers last year, (1856,) owing 
to failure in the attempts to deliver them, was nearly the same as in the 
previous year, viz. about 2,400,000, or about 1 in 200 of the whole 
number of letters posted. Owing to the same cause, about 550,000 
a also, were undelivered, being about 1 in 129 of the whole 
number. 
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In the case of letters that cannot be delivered, even though by the 
fault of the writers, the British Post Office is supposed to be just as much 
the servant of the people as in the case of letters when originally mailed 
and correctly addressed, and every such letter is looked upon as a piece 
of property, to be sent to the person addressed, when possible, and when 
not, returned to the owner. All letters and packages that are pre-paid, 
when returned, are delivered to the senders without any charge; and 
when not pre-paid, double postage is exacted. With such system, sim- 
plicity and facility is the returning of letters carried on, that each clerk 
returns two hundred per day. 

The principle and operation of the British Penny Postage system is 
this: A minimum rate of postage is sought for that shall not be an ex- 
orbitant charge for the smallest packages the shortest distances, and 
this postage is paid by a stamp. Now the object is to make this stamp 
cover as large a number and variety of packages—written and printed— 
as possible, Each letter is called a “ single” letter that does not exceed 
half an ounce in weight, and each package of printed matter—news- 
papers, circulars, handbills, pamphlets or books—done up open at the 
ends or sides, is considered “single” up to four ounces. Here is the 
value, convenience, simplicity and utility of untrorm postage, both to 
the public at large and to those who handle, sort, rate and attend to 
the letters and mails. Drop-letters, or more properly local letters—for 
they are not permitted to “drop” and become “ dead”—and all local 
mail matter, is charged at the same rate of those that are transported 
five hundred miles. The consequence is readily seen. The penny stamp 
covers almost—more than nineteen-twentieths—of all packages that are 
mailed. A letter, not weighing over half an ounce, local or otherwise, 
a newspaper, pamphlet or other printed package, not weighing over a 
quarter of a pound, have the postage pre-paid by the all-powerful, all- 
convenient, universal, uniform penny stamp. Then in larger packages 
the rates are not cut up so fine as to be inconvenient to either the citi- 
zen or the postmaster. Letters from half an ounce to an ounce are two 
postages, and after the first ounce each ounce or fraction of an ounce in 
.excess is reckoned as two postages. In printed matter, after the first 
half pound, the reckoning is made by half pounds; each half pound or 
fraction of a half pound being charged two postages—two pence. All 
the items in this simplicity and unifurmity of arrangement save a vast 
amount of time and trouble to the people and the clerks and post- 
masters, in a nation that writes and sends by mail annually nearly six 
hundred million letters and printed packages, particularly as each letter 
and printed package has to go through from four to eight different pro- 
cesses or operations in the hands of the citizen, and from fifteen to twenty 
after it gets into the Post Office. Would any other system but one that 
combines so much wisdom, economy, convenience, simplicity, uniformity 
and utility, bring nearly six hundred million letters and packages 
through the Post Office in a single year? A record of the business and 
the revenues and correspondence of the Post Office of the kingdom for a 
few years will do something towards answering the question. 
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Sraristics or THE Britiso Post Orrice. 


Revenue, Expenses, Number of Letters and Number and Amount of 
Money Orders in the United Kingdom, during a series of years, 
commencing with 1815, and ending with 1856. 


Net Number Number Amount 
Date. ; Rasipie Expenses. Revenue. « ped Money orarts Money d 
1815,.. $11,619,175 $3,523,195 $8,095,980 eoee cove eee 
1825,.. 11,343,088 3,286,800 8,056,298 coee eooe eoee 
1835,.. 11,216,469 3,482,866 °7,783,603 cose cece ooc6e 
1836,.. 11,753,012 38,608,699 8,144,313 obeb cece eece 
1837,.. 11,698,690 38,436,568 8,262,122 ecce eevee 
1888,.. 11,731,890 8,483,841 8,297,549 cece eoce 
1839,.. 11,958,818 3,784,997 8,168,821 ‘75,907,572 188,921 $1,565,623 
1840,.. 6,797,832 4,298,885 2,508,947 168,768,344 587,797 4,804,878 
1841,.. 7,497,093 4,690,845 2,806,248 196,500,191 1,552,845 15,637,538 
1842,.. 7,890,729 4,887,522 8,003,207 208,434,451 2,111,980 21,685,889 
1843,.. 8,104,338 4,903,252 3,201,086 220,450,306 2,501,523 25,564,204 
1844,.. 8,525,889 4,925,553 3,599,786 242,091,684 2,806,803 28,476,977 
1845,.. 9,437,888 5,627,971 3,809,912 271,410,789 3,176,126 32,066,805 
1846,.. 9,819,287 5,693,726 4,125,561 299,586,762 3,515,079 35,355,284 
1847,.. 10,905,084 5,982,600 4,922,484 322,146,243 4,031,185 39,515,886 
1848,.. 10,718,400 7,016,258 38,702,147 328,830,184 4,203,651 40,756,475 
10,826,749 6,622,814 4,203,935 337,399,199 4,248,891 40,763,219 
11,323,421 7,308,928 4,019,493 347,069,071 4,489,713 42,472,498 
12,110,841 6,520,818 5,590,023 360,647,187 4,661,025 44,402,104 
12,171,634 6,719,536 5,452,098 379,501,499 4,947,825 47,191,389 
12,872,039 7,003,899 5,868,640 410,817,489 5,215,290 49,580,976 
18,509,818 7,582,781 5,976,532 443,649,301 5,466,244 52,812,059 
18,582,100 8,256,820 5,325,280 456,216,176 5,807,412 55,046,395 
14,339,770 8,301,145 6,038,625 478,393,803 6,178,982 59,027,810 


The money columns give the amounts in United States currency, 
calculating five dollars to the pound sterling. It will be seen that the 
gross and net revenue of the Post Office for twenty years, from 1815 to 
1835, actually declined. Then there were twelve or fourteen rates of 
postage for letters, averaging about six and a half pence sterling (13 
cents) a letter. With a reduction to the uniform rate of a penny—less 
than one-sixth of the former rates—the postal revenue more than re- 
covered in eleven years, while the number of letters sent by mail annu- 
ally, increased from 75,907,572, in 1839, to 478,393,803, in 1856. The 
remittances of money, in money orders, increased from a million and a 
half in 1839, to fifty-nine millions in 1856. To make a direct com- 
parison between the use of the Post Office in Great Britain and in the 
United States, it may be stated that after a careful estimate, the number 
of letters sent through the Post Office in this country since 1789, to 
1856, inclusive—a period of sixty-seven years—has been 1,652,104,648, 
while in Great Britain, in the years 1853, 1854, 1855 and 1856 the 
number of letters was 1,789,076,769 ; or more in that country in four 
years, with low and uniform postage, than in this country since the 
formation of the government, now nearly three-quarters of a century ! 
During ten years—from 1847 to 1856, inclusive—the population of 
London alone sent by post 920,527,039 letters, or more than in the en- 
tire United States during the same period; the latter numbering 
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888,527,549! But in Great Britain there was one uniform rate for let- 
ters and one uniform scale by weight for printed matter, while in this 
country there are three rates of postage on letters, and on printed mat- 
ter, from a small newspaper to a large book, the number of rates is 
almost one thousand! Under the monarchical rule of Great Britain, 
there is a free letter delivery, a safe way of remitting money by money 
orders, that is used to the extent of about sixty millions a year, and one 
low rate of postage that brings an annual income of over fourteen mil- 
lions of dollars. In the United States the postage is higher; ,there is no 
uniformity, no letter delivery, and no money order system, and our popu- 
lation scarcely pay seven millions in postage. The people of Great 
Britain can scarcely, one-half of them, read or write, and yet they write 
and send by mail almost 500,000,000 letters in a year. 

The population of the United States, numbering just about the same 
as Great Britain, and nearly all able to read and write, only write and 
send by mail 131,000,000 letters in a year. Are further facts and illus- 
trations Pore to show the comparative superiority of the two postal 
systems 

The correspondence between Great Britain and several of her colonies, 
rare foreign countries, for the year 1856, will be seen in the following 
table: 


Estimated number of Letters, Newspapers and Books between Great 
Britain and certain Colonies and Foreign Countries. 


Inward ee Rae Inward 
LTetters Letters and and and Books and 
Outward. Inward. Outward, Outwurd. Inward. Outward. 
Africa, West Coast of............ 28,800 22,836 51,636 22,884 4,632 27,516 
Pe we-e™ 1,842,466... # HY 
250,564 576,375 202,740 185,460 883,200 
80,076 146,328 123,408 60,084 183,492 
49,538 106,704 19,608 Fr none 
896,915 755,199 909,028 424,416 1,832,444 
87,542 66,264 114,084 22,122 186,206 
East Indies, viz.: Bombay, Cal- 


cutta, Madras, Aden, Penang, 
647,800 1,253,282 979,068 220,687 1,199,755 
2,184,916 2,021,610 4,206,526 718,296 614,304 1,332,600 
911,957 685,145 1,547,102 586,968 184,880 171,848 
885,445 257,049 648,094 149,592 127,868 277,460 
179,827 418,459 81,636 44,808 126,444 
78,228 150,750 105,980 59,228 165,153 
16,530 87,260 48,164 26,250 69,414 
Mediterranean, including Malta, 
Alexandria and Ionian Islands, £34,786 175,056 409,842 92,802 9,420 102,222 
Spain and Portugal, viz.: Lisbon, 
Oporto and Gibraltar,. 164,088 885,984 75,402 4,860 80,262 
17,253 43,268 4,776 8,264 8,040 
1,547,054 8,280,799 1,063,584 872,664 1,936,248 
West Indies and Pacific, 281,700 604,416 572,412 122,496 694,908 
* No returns, 


The total amount of correspondence in each of the three kingdoms, 
as well as the local and other letters in London, for seventeen years, is 
exhibited in the following table: 
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Postal statistics of twenty-five leading Cities and Towns of Great 
Britain, giving the number of persons employed, and the postal revenue, 
local expenses and money remitted in money orders. 

pulas _ “rks. 2 Orders. 
cute, Papal ge, Later ont, Padat Resea, Money Orders, 
, - 9 £ £ £ 
2,362,336 1,897 1,385 215,658 817,388 834,927 2,202,229 3,336,679 

Liverpool,.... 375,955 149 82 14,029 92,842 100,879 358,646 360,874 

Manchester,.. 316,213 160 123 12,765 78,121 85,301 $25,029 386,809 

Glasgow,..... 829,097 123 1384 10,086 57,788 63,441 153,810 192,199 

Edinburgh,... 160,302 82 74 11,043 41,922 56,270 128,271 205,383 

Dublin, 258,361 124 109 19,980 48,499 55,103 266,043 210,558 

Birming’m,... 232,841 90 7,864 35.695 38,849 192,443 305,374 

Bristol, 137,328 119 6,158 28,510 29,967 132,477 208,289 

273,613 98 5,123 19,525 21,433 110,485 140,229 

87,784 51 2,983 18,434 19,647 97,230 83,302 

84,690 67 5 §=6 3,900 16,575 16,960 97,192 118,395 

135,310 46 2,642 14,509 14,782 83,604 93,487 

Bath, ....... 54,240 82 8,366 13,765 14,884 78,264 72,997 
Bradford,.... 149,543 37 1,866 11,824 13,186 45,032 41,228 
100,800 39 1,869 10,352 12,122 41,506 44,875 

40,688 60 2,807 10,118 11,915 65,899 77,395 

68,195 81 2,883 11,229 11,870 50,822 61,787 

Southampton, 35,305 54 2,614 12,228 11,585 76,901 70,714 

Nottingham,.. 57,407 52 2,206 10,528 11,366 80,727 66,701 

Aberdeen,.... 71,973 50 1,707 10,918 11,130 382,509 42,426 

Portsmouth,,. 72,096 13 1,637 10,858 10,894 90,555 ‘70,043 

Plymouth,.... 52,221 29 1,767 10,197 10,221 64,115 67,649 

Wolverh’mton, 119,748 23 1,336 8,086 8,780 50,2138 33,487 

Derby,....... 40,609 44 2,171 8,202 8,659 40,448 43,194 

Leicester,.... 60,584 27 1,649 7,227 7,853 47,689 45,788 


The rate of letter-postage between Great Britain and each of her 
colonies—over forty in number—is six pence sterling, except to the 
Cape of Good Hope, Natal, Labuan, Gambia, Island of Ascension, Falk- 
land Islands and Vancouver's Island. A book-post, for the transmission of 
every species of printed matter, has also been established with the most of 
the colonies. The above table exhibits at one view the population, an- 
nual postal revenue, local post expenses—for rent of post-offices, salaries, 
&c., not transportation—amount of money remitted by money orders 
in a year, together with (second column of figures) the number of 
clerks, postmasters, sub-postmasters and letter-receivers, and (third 
column) the number of town and rural letter-carriers in (and around) 
twenty-five of the leading cities and towns of Great Britain. The 
population is from the census of 1851, the local expenses and number 
of persons employed, for the year 1854, the money orders for 1856, and 
the postal revenue for both 1855 and 1856. 

The British money order system is one of the most important ad- 
juncts to the Post Office. This was first started as a private enterprise 
by certain officers of the Post Office, in the year 1792. The commission 
charged was eight pence to the pound sterling, making the whole busi- 
ness complicated and expensive. The consequence was, it afforded little 
profit to the projectors, and but very trifling accommodation to the 
public. The dose officers engaged in it received less than two hundred 
pounds sterling each, in annual profits, the entire commissions amount- 
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ing in a year to less than four thousand pounds. August 13th, 
1838, the money order office was attached to the Post Office, and the 
officers compensated for their rights. At first the commissions 
were put at six pence sterling for all orders less than two pounds, and 
one and six pence for orders between two and five pounds. These com- 
missions were reduced on the 20th of November, 1840, to six pence 
and three pence respectively. No order is granted for more than five 
unds, ‘The number of persons employed in the money order office at 
rst was three. This was in 1838. In 1841 there were thirty-seven, 
and now in the money order office in London alone there are nearly 
two hundred. We have seen in a table published on a previous page, 
the vast increase in the money order business in the kingdom. In 
1839 the number of orders was less than two hundred thousand, and 
the amount of money emitted about $1,570,000. In 1856, the number 
of orders had increased to over six millions in number, and the amount 
in a year to about sixty million dollars, The money order is a draft 
from one postmaster on another, and is paid at sight in specie to the 
person in whose favor it is drawn. It is as safe as a duplicate bank 
check before it is endorsed, and if proper care is used in remitting it; 
if it gets lost or stolen, it will be impossible for any but the rightful 
owner to obtain the money on it, even by committing forgery, as a 
easual finder will not know the name of the person in whose favor it is 
drawn. It is safe to say that not one money order in five hundred 
thousand gets appropriated by the wrong person. All Post Offices are 
not money order offices. . 

There are in the United Kingdom 10,866 Post Offices. Of these 845 
are Head Post Offices, and 10,021 Sub-Post Offices. The number of 
Post Offices where money orders are bought and soldis 2,095. The net 
profit on money orders during several years was as follows: In 1849, 
£322; in 1851, £7,437; in 1854, £16,167; and in 1856, £22,674. 
The commissions averaged less than one per cent, 

One vast superiority of the British Post Office consists in the facilities 
for rapid delivery and local distribution in cities and towns. The post- 
age on each local letter being one penny, the same as for letters the 
longest distance, there is a very large profit on the local distribution of 
letters, admitting that the carriers deliver every thing “free” that comes 
from other places. The clear profits on the local distribution of letters, 
in London alone, after deducting the entire expense of letter-carriers, 
receivers and mail men, is over $900,000 a year. At this time it is not 
far from one million dollars. It will then be seen that the term “ free 
letter delivery” is a misnomer. By the figures in a table on a previous 
page it will be seen that the number of local letters in London annually 
is over forty-seven millions. The machinery for the local distribution 
of letters in London consists of about 1,400 letter-carriers, one or two 
score of mail men, with horse and cart, and about 500 sub-postmasters 
and letter receivers. In all the densely-populated parts of London there 
are hourly deliveries through the day, and more than four-fifths of the 
first morning delivery is accomplished between the hours of seven and a 
quarter past nine. More than one-half is done before nine o’clock. In 
addition to the “receiving houses,” where stamps can be purchased 
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and letters can be posted at all hours of night and day, there are now 
in use a large number of “ letter pillars” of cast iron. These convenient 
receptacles of letters have given great satisfaction, and are rapidly 
coming into use in cities, towns and country districts. There is but one 
assignable cause for the extensive use, large income and great profit 
of the British Post Office. The charges are simple, uniform and low; 
the accommodations numerous, and the deliveries rapid and punc- 
tual. The estimated number of book packages that passed through 
the British Post Office in 1856 was 3,000,000, the newspapers, 
71,000,000, and the letters, 478,393,803, being a total number of 
552,393,803 packages. This is probably one-half of the entire number 
sent by mail in the civilized world. , 
The personnel of the Post Office of the United Kingdom is as follows: 


Postmaster General,*...........005 ELC LE EOE ae 
Secretary of the Post Office,t.......ccsececcceees eoeses . 
Assistant Secretaries,....... ispicée cnoccneramaan mae’ none 
Secretaries for Scotland and Ireland, .... 
Surveyors,...cc.cccccccece ecccereccece seen 

Heads of Departments, &c.,..... pikidia meni 
oo AR A eee aamawag amelie aie aah ‘ 
ee Esbcdaseveasces sc ceseeebectooete 

Letter Carriers and Messengers, ......+eeeeeeseececers 
Postmasters and Receivers, .....cesccossccccccrsccsecs 10,866 


Wn aheccccasnesecgngiuna ces eerese 23,130 
The expenses of the British Post Office for 1856 were as follows: 


Salaries, Wages, &0.,..cccccosscccsccccccccccccsccsccce £909,094 
Hereditary Pensions,....... viadadevotes weucdaakoe er 29,310 


Buildings, oa é 33,380 
Mail Conveyance by Railway,.........2-sseeereee coseee 376,368 
Conveyance by Coaches, &c.,....+eeeeeeesecces 162,837 
Conveyance by Water,......seececsecceeees 14,309 
Manufacture of Postage Stamps, ....... isa 26,164 
Miscellaneous,........00+. saabebas cade sepeseban 108,822 


Total,.cscccccccccssdscccccccctcscccccstesccssoce Sj, 000jan0 


It is an invariable rule in the British Post Office, that all persons 
appointed shall be of a suitable age, and shall submit to a rigid 
examination, to see if they possess the necessary qualifications. Letter- 
carriers and sorters must be between the ages of 17 and 27 at the date 
of their original appointment, and shall undergo an examination by a 
physician to see if they possess the requisite health and strength. Wages 
and salaries are not exorbitant, but none are discharged, except for some 
fault or dereliction of duty; and after a certain number of years of 
faithful service, they are permitted to retire on a pension, amounting to 
from one-third to two-thirds of their salary, according to the length of 
time they have served. 

We will close our account of the Post Offices of Great Britain b 
giving the revenue and expenditure, the rates of postage, and the vari- 


Piemonte tpt Betws anise + Rowland Hill, Esq. 
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ous improvements introduced into the Post Offices of the principal 
British Colonies since the introduction of the penny postage into Eng- 
land in 1840. The revenue and expenses in each case are for 1854, 
except for Canada, which is for 1855. 


Nature and Date of 
Improvements. 


. (Inland post, (1852,) uniform} Cents. 


postage and stamps. $6,225 


2 
Reduced postage (1851) and} 1 to5 887,525 510,485 
postage stamps. 
[Reduced postage, (1846.) | 2, 3, 6, 9 35,855 42,975 
d 12 





Gold Coast,....|Post established in 1853. A an RE saee 


India,.........|Uniform postage and post- 1,875,885) 1,515,220 
age stamps, (1854-5.) 
Jamaica, ......|Charge by weight instead! 8, 12, 16, 65,040 59,410 
of pieces, (1843.) 20 and 24 
Mauritius,...../District Post Offices and 4 2,915 4,900 
we stamps. 
New Brunswick,/Reduced postage and post- 5 40,550 51,125 
age stamps, (1851.) 
Newfoundland,.|Inland posts, (1852,) and 5 1,810 3,620 
uniform postage, (1853.) 
New S. Wales,.|Reduced postage and post-| 2 and 4 120,635 261,665 
e stamps, (1851-4.) 
New Zealand,../Uniform postage and post- 4 11,045 11,950 
age stam 
Nova Scotia,...|Reduced postage and post-| 14 and 5 27,3380 19,595 
age stamps, (1851-6.) 
Pr. Edward’s Isl.| Uniform postage, (1851.) 4 4,715 10,455 
South Australia,| Uniform postage, (1854.) 4 37,385 47,790 
Tasmania, .....|Reduced postage and post-| 2and 4 40,990 81,455 
age stamps, (1851-3.) 
Trinidad,,.....|Uniform postage and post- 2 7,665 9,225 
age stamps, (1851.) 
Victoria,.......|Keduced rates and postage] 4 and 8 334,745} 729,830 
stamps, (1850.) 
West. Australia,/Reduced postage and post-| 2 and 4 7,180 10,265 
age stamps, (1852-4.) _-— 
NE nc AMES CRGAendadedcesiebcgesconees eee $2,507,445 $3,439,215 


Nearly or quite all of the improvements introduced into the Colonial 
Post Offices appear to be the direct result of the success of the penny 
postage in Great Britain. It will be seen that many of them cling to 
the old absurdity of a number of rates, all entailing great inconvenience 
on every person that mails a letter, and greatly multiplying the opera- 
tions and increasing the labor and expense in the Post Offices. 


Post Orrices or Evrore anp Sourn AMERICA. 


There are certain peculiarities and features of interest in many of the 
Continental Post Offices of Europe that deserve notice, leaving the 
minent statistics to be given in tabular form. In the German Postal 
nion, in Prussia, Switzerland, Spain and some other countries, the 
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Post Office undertakes the carriage of passengers and small parcels as 
well as letters and mail matter. In this species of traffic the govern- 
ment does not hold an absolute monopoly, but, like stage proprietors 
that get the mail contract, they are enabled to hold an undue competi- 
tion with all outsiders, resulting from their advantages as mail carriers. 
In nearly all the continental cities the government post makes the de- 
livery of letters a part of the postal business. 

The absurdities in some of the postal systems of the continental 
states consist generally of a varied scale of charges, and the _— of 
so low a standard of weight as to make a great deal of useless labor in 
the rating of letters, besides putting other states that enter into postal 
relations with them to serious inconvenience. The half-ounce scale for 
letters is in use in the United States, Peru, New Granada, Equador, 
Brazil, Great Britain, Spain, Holland, Denmark, Iceland, Prussia, Aus- 
tria, Baden, Bavaria, Frankfort-on-the-Maine, Hamburgh, Hanover, 
Lubeck, Saxony, Wurtemburg and sixteen British Colonies. The 
quarter-ounce scale is used only in France, Switzerland, Sardinia and 
Tuscany, while a weight equivalent to one-third or three-eighths of an 
ounce is used in Portugal, Belgium and Brunswick. Russia, Chili 
and Bremen adopt the ounce scale for single letters, Sweden a weight 
that is equivalent to about five-eighths of an ounce, and the Kingdom of 
Naples still uses the old plan of charging by the sheet. The half-ounce 
scale being in such extensive use, is it too much to expect that the time 
may soon come when all the principal commercial nations will adopt 
that standard, without waiting for a uniform system of weights and 
measures? France is the principal nation now in the way of such an 
arrangement, By insisting on a quarter-ounce scale for foreign letters, 
that government puts the public and the postal authorities of other na- 
tions to great inconvenience, and there is nothing gained by it. Such 
a rate can be adopted as will prove remunerative, and by having a scale 
reducible to greater convenience and simplicity, much labor is saved. 
To see this in the most striking light, let us look at the former rates in 
use a few years ago in Spain. Domestic letters were considered single 
up to six-sixteenths of an ounce, and the postage charged was one real, 
(5 cents,) with the addition of one cent for each eighth of an ounce 
beyond the weight considered as single. Then all letters sent to the 
Spanish Islands were considered single up to five-sixteenths of an ounce, 
and charged thirty-five cents, with the addition of ten cents for every 
sixteenth of an ounce beyond! Is not this excessive fineness as absurd— 
except in degree—as it would be to weigh and reckon by the single 
grain? This old absurdity and inconvenience in weighing and rating let- 
ters in Spain has been swept away by the adoption of the regular half- 
ounce scale. In Great Britain, up to two ounces, there are but three 
rates of postage for letters, while in the United States there are nine 
rates, When will the convenience and economy of simplicity in the 
arrangement of matters, having such a vast detail as postal operations, be 
clearly understood by the nations? Let us look at one fact. There are 
passing through the British Post Office in a year, in round numbers, 
five hundred million (500,000,000) letters, and each one of these, in the 
various processes of sorting, rating, stamping, mailing and delivery, goes 
through not far from twenty (not less) distinct processes, besides what 
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is done in bulk, like weighing and transportation. This is by the em- 
ployés of the Post Office, independent of all the care and labor of the 
public in considering the various charges, rates, weights and adjust- 
ment of differences. Here, then, are ten thousand million—let us see 
how it will look in figures—10,000,000,000—different and distinct hand- 
lings and processes of separate letters, each of them consuming and re- 
quiring more or less time, toil, talent and care; and every useless or 
needed operation, turn or thought bestowed on a letter in its passage 
through the mail in Great Britain, entails at once an additional five hun- 
dred million (500,000,000) processes or operations on the postal labor- 
ers annually! Will those who make laws for the Post Office think of 
these things? Will it, need it, any longer be a matter of wonder that the 
annual correspondence of Great Britain has increased from 75 million 
letters to about 500 millions; that it is all done fora penny a letter, and 
that about one gross half of the revenue is clear profit ? 


Postal Revenue and Expenses of different Nations at different periods, 
together with the number of rates of postage on single letters, with 
those rates at the present time, (as near as it can be told from an ex- 
amination of official reports,) all sums being given in United States 


currency ; the rates of postage in cents, and the revenue and expenses 
in dollars, 


Letter 
Country. Postage. No. of Data, ,Postat Postal pate, Postal Postal 
ents, 


Rates. Revenue. Expenses. Revenue. Expenses. 


1841 $3,153,400 $2,086,345 1952 $4,534,025 $4,199,300 
1841 458,570 346,570 1852 481,815 874,645 
1842 354,170 ws Oe a oc 
1848 693,095 308,060 1952 700,855 882,340 
1842 50,990 82,405 1851 114,885 151,510 
see bi 18) soc, 208 5,000 2,500 
1843 88,745 64,815 1852 105,960 —74,700 
sos ae ... 1852 © 70,405 «48,585 
1841 397,780 271,019 1852 354,815 352,025 
hoa ae sees 1852 = 12,475 11,140 
1847 10,659,185 7,095,465 1852 9,321,900 6,628,995 
1840 7,797,832 4,293,885 1856 14,339,770 8,301,145 
1851 39,730 «16,585 1852 «41,045 
1849 178,S10 62,850 1852 187,960 
1849 562,735 199,685 1852 576,085 
1852 22,085 

1850 83,880 ees 1852 101,625 
1851 68,680 1852 —-61,805 
a pete wee. 1852 ~—-88,000 
Her sore 1858 184,500 
1848 5,615,180 1858 6,427,980 

8,827,745 1852 3,855,400 
1850 625,530 1852 642,530 

588,780 1852 667,885 
1844 1,271,000 1852 1,681,850 
1889 260,000 1852 
1850 1,085,730 1352 
1889 152,975 1852 
1840 4,548,522 1856 
2 ra Saas 1852 


2 Coe 6s © CoH Co Ht a bo tO 0 Co ht Oo OF pm to om PR CO 8D BO 
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Nearly all of the European (continental) nations make it a part of 
their postal business to transport passengers and parcels as well as 
mails. In consequence of this arrangement, an accurate comparison of 
the financial results of the different postal systems cannot be given. 
The total annual revenue of the Post Offices on the continent of Europe, 
at the latest dates given above, amounted to $32,409,405—probably 
one-third of this being for goods and passengers—and the total annual 
expenses to $24,362,450. ‘The Post Offices of South America had an 
annual revenue of $368,890, with expenses to the amount of $249,235. 
If we assume that one gross third of the postal revenue and expenses on 
the continent of Europe are on account of passenger and parcel traffic, 
we shall be able to make the following summary statement of the postal 
affairs of different nations and different parts of the world; the figures 
standing exclusively for the legitimate postal traffic—letters, papers and 
printed documents : 

Nations, Revenue. Eepenses. 
Great Britain, $14,339,770 $8,301,145 
British Colonies, 2,497,420 3,146,230 
United States,. ..c.ccccccccsccccces 7,620,822 10,407,868 


$24,458,012 $21,855,243 


Continental Europe, $21,606,270 $16,241,633 
South America, 336,890 249,235 


$21,943,160 $16,490,868 


Grand total, $46,401,172 $38,346,111 


If we add to the above the one-third part of the postal revenue of 
European countries that was deducted for parcel and passenger traffic, 
we shall have the sum of $57,204,307, as the total annual revenue of 
all the Post Offices in the world, (that we have given above,) and 
$46,466,928 as the total annual expenses. Of the legitimate postal 
traffic—letters and printed matter—more than one-half of the revenue 
is in the United States, Great Britain and the British Colonies. 

A fair estimate of the amount of letter correspondence may be ar- 
rived at by the following calculation: The rates of postage in Great 
Britain being much lower than in most other countries, we may assume 
that one dollar of revenue in that country represents as many letters as 
two dollars throughout the rest of the world. The annual postal reve- 
nue of Great Britain is $14,339,770, of the British Colonies, $2,497,420, 
and of the rest of the world, $29,563,982. From this we conclude that 
the correspondence by mail in Great Britain and the British Colonies 
amounts to rather more than the correspondence in all the other nations 
referred to. The correspondence through British Post Offices amounts 
to about 500,000,000 letters annually, and—including this number— 
in all the nations under consideration, not far from 1,000,000,000. In 
this calculation, of course, we do not include China, Turkey and other 
countries, of which no statistics are given. Of the fifty-one nations and 
colonies mentioned in the preceding and a former table, ( 354,) 
thirty-six adopt the half-ounce scale for letters. Ten of the nations 
and nine British Colonies have uniform postage, while in one only 
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(Iceland) the postage is free, the entire expense being defrayed from 
the national treasury. 

The following table has been compiled to show the actual and com- 
parative amount of money paid in postages in each of seven different 
countries, during the same year, (1853,) along with the population, and 
columns, also, showing the cost of each thousand letters, together with 
the number of letters in a yéar, the number for each thousand persons, 
and the money paid annually (on the average) by each thousand per- 
sons. The last line gives the same statistics for Great Britain for 1839, 
the year before the penny postage was established. Except this last, 
the statistics are all for the year, 1853: 

Country. Population, ,Fostat Postal food me rs 

Revenue. Eapenses. of Letters. Lattera, pi000 sree, 
Switzerland,.. 2,392,740 $447,572 $341,028 19,773,625 $23 $187 8,239 
Holland, 8,056,591 288,162 156,784 13,349,853 94 4,367 
Belgium,.. . «+ 4,426,202 755,648 327,118 11,521,955 171 2,603 
Spain, 13,936,218 1,281,761 1,095,398 30,775,68é 94 2,209 
France, 35,783,170 9,321,900 6,623,925 150,000,000 260 4,192 
United States, 23,191,876 5,940,724 7,982,757 102,139,148 256 4,404 
Great Britain, 27,833,501 12,872,089 7,003,399 410,817,489 462 14,760 
G. Brit., 1889, 26,988,910 11,953,318 3,784,997 82,470,596 145 443 3,055 


In those countries where the Post Office engages in passenger and 
parcel traffic, the revenue has, in the above table, been given only for 
the letters and mail matter. 


Tue Unirep Srares Post Orrice. 


Having taken a rapid survey of the postal affairs of other countries 
and other times, we will glance at the progress and condition of the 
Post Office in the United States. Probably the earliest mention of a 
legal post in the British Colonies of North America is found in the 
General Court records of Massachusetts, in 1639. We find it there re- 
corded as follows: “It is ordered that notice be given, that Richard 
Fairbanks, his house in Boston, is the place appointed for all letters 
which are brought from beyond the seas, or are to be sent thither, are to 
be left with him; and he is to take care that they are to be delivered or 
sent according to the directions; and he is allowed for every letter 1d., 
and must answer all miscarriages through his own neglect in this kind, 
provided that no man be compelled to having his own letters except he 
please.” In 1667, in consequence of the uncertainty and joss attending 
correspondence, a petition was signed by some twenty persons, “ Zo the 
Honorable General Court, now sitting in Boston.” That petition set 
forth that “several of us being sensible of the loss of letters, whereby 
merchants, especially with their friends and employers in foreign parts are 
greatly damnified ; many times the letters are imputed and thrown upon 
the exchange, so that those who will may take them up; no person, 
without some satisfaction, being willing to trouble their houses there- 
with,” &c., &e. They then request that the honorable court “ will de- 
pute some mete person to take in and convey letters ermany | to 
directions.” After due deliberation, they did “make ehoice of Mr. John 
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Hayward, the scrivener, to be the man.” There are no records to show 
how long John Hayward kept his office, or what amount of business he 
did. In 1657, the colony of Virginia passed a law requiring each plan- 
tation to provide a messenger to convey the government dispatches as 
they arrived, each planter in succession sending a messenger to the 
next, and so on to the final destination. The penalty for neglecting 
this duty was a hogshead of tobacco. In 1672, Governor Lovelace, of 
New York, established “a post to goe monthly” from New York city to 
Boston and back. This purported to be in obedience to his Majesty's 
commands, “ who enjoynes all his subjects in their distinct colonys to 
enter into a strict allyance and correspondency with each other, as like- 
wise for the advancement of negotiation, trade and civill commerce, and 
for the speedy intelligence and dispatch of affayres.” It gave notice 
that a messenger would start on the first of January, 1673, and that 
“If any, therefore, have any small letters or portable goods to be con- 
veyed to Hartford, Connecticott, Boston, or any other parts on the road, 
they shall be carefully delivered according to the directions, by a sworne 
messenger and post, who is purposely employed in that affayre. In the 
interim, those that bee disposed to send letters, lett them bring them to 
the Secretary’s office, where, in a lockt box, they shall be preserved till the 
messenger calls for them. All persons paying the post before the bagg 
be sealed up.” The mails at this period did not appear to have a 
very rapid transit. The post-riders set out from New York and Boston 
simultaneously, on Monday morning, and on the Saturday evening fol- 
lowing, they met at the half-way house, Saybrook, Connecticut, where 
they exchanged mails, and each wended his way back, arriving on Sat- 
urday of the following week. At the present time, instead of two weeks 
being required, and a semi-monthly mail only, the mails are transported 
between Boston and New York three times a day, each way, in from 
eight to eleven hours; two weeks being ample time to convey the mails 
from New York to Copenhagen, Denmark, to Marseilles, Berlin, Vienna 
or Trieste. 

It is shrewdly suspected that the fatherly care exhibited by King 
Charles for a mail service, and a “strict allyance and correspondency 
between the American Colonies, was with an eye to the profits, which 
all went to a member of the royal family. 

In 1683, William Penn established a Post Office in Pennsylvania, 
and appointed Henry Waddy postmaster. The mails were sent to the 
— towns in Pennsylvania, and to the neighboring colonies, once 
a week, the times of departure being regularly published “on the meet- 
ing-house door and other public places.” Postal affairs in the colonies 
received marked attention in England, in 1685, on the accession of King 
James, who owned the Post, and put the profits in his own privy purse, 
and an order in council was made “ for the better correspondence 
tween the Colonies of America.” In 1686, an order was made in New 
York, that all letters coming from beyond sea should be delivered at 
the custom-house. The postage was “ four pence half-penny for a single 
letter, and nine pence for every packett or double letter,” “one-half of 
the money to be given to the poor,” under the direction of the Captain- 
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General and the Council, and the other half to the officers of the cus- 
tom-house, 

In 1691-2, Thomas Neal, by letters patent, was appointed Postmaster 
General, with authority to erect Post Offices in the American Colonies, 
It appears, however, that he did not act himself, but appointed Col. 
Andrew Hamilton, of New Jersey, Postmaster General for all the colo- 
nies. In 1692, by the recommendation of Col. Hamilton, the Common 
Council established a Post Office in New York city. It was located in 
Broadway, opposite the end of Beaver-street. The rates of postage 
were, for eighty miles or under, four pence half-penny, from New York 
to Philadelphia nine pence, and to Virginia twelve pence. The ex- 
pense, however, was found greatly to exceed the income. For ten years 
there was no regular Post further east than Boston, or further west 
than Philadelphia, Lord Cornbury wrote home, in 1704, saying “ there 
is no other Post upon all this continent. If I have any letter to send 
to Virginia or to Maryland, I must either send an express, who 
is often retarded for want of boats to cross those great rivers they must 
go over, or else for want of horses; or else I must send them by some 
passengers who are going thither. The least I have known any express 
to take hence to Virginia, has been three weeks.” At this period the 
mail was carried twice a month in stage coaches, between Boston and 
New York and Philadelphia; and from New York to Albany by a foot- 

once a month. 

In 1732, a General Post Office was established in Virginia, and a 
Post Office in each county. In 1736, there was a weekly mail from 
Philadelphia to New York and Boston. In 1737, Col. Spottswood, 
formerly Governor of Virginia, appears to have been Postmaster Gene- 
ral, and he appointed Benjamin Franklin postmaster at Philadelphia. 
The following is an advertisement from Franklin’s newspaper, at this 

riod : 
ee October 27, 1737.—Notice is hereby given, that the Post Office of 
Philadelphia is now kept at B. Frayxxty’s, in Market-street, and that 
Henry Pratt is appointed Riding Postmaster for all stages between 
Philadelphia and Newport, in Virginia, who sets out about the begin- 
ning of each month, and returns in twenty-four days, by whom gentle- 
men, merchants and others, may have their letters carefully conveyed, 
and business faithfully transacted, he having given good security for 
the same to the Honorable Colonel Spottswood, Postmaster General of 
all his Majesty’s dominions in America.” 

Colonel Spottswood died in 1753, and the home government ap- 
pointed Franklin as his successor, and he held the office for twenty-one 
years, till 1774, when the difficulties occurring between the colonies and 
the mother country, Franklin was unceremoniously turned out of office. 
He nop VOTES too strongly with the people of the colonies in their 
wrongs, hardships and oppressions to be a fit instrument of the crown. 
He is not the last, or the only, instance of a postmaster losing his office 
for political opinions. 

During Franklin’s administration of the Colonial Posts, numerous 
pean were made. At one time he took his own conveyance, 

in company with his daughter, made a journey of several hundred 
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miles, visiting all the principal Post Offices in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
New York and New England. With that attention to details which 
always marks the man of large business capacity, he set about making 
numerous reforms in the administration of the Post. 

He had as associate or assistant, Mr. William Hunter. By the terms 

of their appointment, they were to have six hundred pounds a year, pro- 
vided they could get it! Franklin, in giving an account of the Post 
Office during his administration of its affairs, after he had been turned 
out of the office by George the Third, makes the following pithy sum- 
mary : 
«The American Post Office had, hithereto, (i. e. before 1753,) never 
paid any thing to that of Britain. We were to have six hundred 
pounds a year between us, if we could make that sum out of the profits 
of the office. To do this, a variety of improvements were necessary ; 
some of these were inevitably, in the beginning, expensive; so that in 
the first four years the office became above nine hundred pounds in 
debt to us. But it soon after began to repay us; and before I was dis- 
placed by a freak of the minister’s, we had brought it to yield three 
times as much clear revenue to the crown as the Post Office in Ireland. 
Since that imprudent transaction, they have received from it—not one 
farthing!” After the first sound of the musketry at Lexington, and the 
booming of the cannon at Bunker Hill, it is not at all incredible that 
the Colonial Post Office yielded nothing to Great Britain. 

The practice of sending newspapers in exchange, free, dates from 
Franklin’s administration of the Colonial Post Office. He was editor 
and publisher of a newspaper, and he received his exchanges free, and 
accorded the same privilege to other journals. The philosopher un- 
doubtedly soon recovered his equanimity after that “freak of the minis- 
ter’s,” for though he suffered official decapitation, he was soon after re- 
instated in office by a more competent authority, being unanimousl 
appointed Postmaster General of the United Colonies, by the Conti- 
nental Congress, 

In 1776 he vacated the office, on being appointed embassador to 
France. On the 7th of November of that year, Richard Bache was ap- 
pointed to the office. He held the place for a little over five years, and 
on the 28th of January, 1782, Ebenezer Hazard was appointed Postmaster 
General, and remained in office until the adoption of the constitution, 
in 1789, when Samuel Osgood was appointed. The different incum- 
bents of the vffice of Postmaster General since the revolutionary war 
broke out, were as follows : 

Benjamin Franklin, in 1775; Richard Bache, 1776; Ebenezer Haz- 
ard, 1782; Samuel Osgood, 1789; Timothy Pickering, 1791; Joseph 
Habersham, 1795; Gideon Granger, 1802; Return J. Meigs, 1814; 
John McLean, 1823; William T. Barry, 1829; Amos Kendall, 1835; 
John M. Niles, 1840; Francis Granger, March, 1841; Charles A. Wick- 
liffe, September, 1841; Cave Johnson, 1845; Jacob Collamer, 1849; 
Nathan K, Hall, 1850; Samuel D. Hubbard, 1852; James Campbell, 
1858; and Aaron V. Brown, in 1857. 

The rates of postage from 1776 to 1816 were from 7 to 33 cents, ac- 
cording to distance. In 1816, the rates were fixed by Act of Congress, 
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at 6}, 10, 124, 183 and 25 cents for each single letter, according to dis- 
tance. These rates remained till the Act of 1845, which established the 
half-ounce scale for single letters, and fixed the rates at five and ten cents, 

The Act of March 3d, 1851, established the following rates: one 
cent for drop letters, three cents for all single letters, (half-ounce,) for 
every distance, not over three thousand miles, when pre-paid, and five 
cents, if not pre-paid ; and double these rates when over three thousand 
miles, The law of 1855 fixed the rates at one cent for drop letters, 
three cents for letters all distances under three thousand miles, and ten 
cents when over that distance, and all to be pre-paid, or retained and 
sent to the dead-letter office. This law went into operation as far as it 
was found practicable, on the first of April, 1855. After the first of 
January, 1856, all letters were required to be pre-paid by stamps. In 
March, 1856, a law was passed making pre-payment compulsory on all 
transient printed matter; and this law went into effect on the Ist of 
April, 1856. The inconveniences and inconsistencies of the law making 
pre-payment compulsory, are numerous. During the first year of its 
operation, at least a million letters that had been mailed inadvertently, 
without pre-payment, were seized, kept several months, sent to Wash- 
ington, and there destroyed, without any regard to the rights of the 
writers or owners of the letters. With the same disregard of the rights 
of the citizen, some four million dead letters are cnmmaslty burned by the 
Post Office Department, when, at an expense of less than one hundred 
thousand dollars, nearly all might be returned to the writers in 
a brief period of time after they fail or miscarry. The usage of our 
government is in strong contrast to that of Great Britain, where all dead 
or returned letters are sent to their writers at once, unless they are 
anonymous, or without date or post-mark. In all laws and regulations 
for compulsory pre-payment, there is a useless destruction of valuable 
documents. Those having a large correspondence may find some pecu- 
niary saving in this regulation, but the loss or detention of one valuable 
letter is of more consequence than the convenience derived from its 
entire operation. 

In Great Britain, without compulsory pre-payment, it is customary 
to refuse all letters and other matter, when not pre-paid, unless some 
name, reason, apology or handwriting on the outside makes it advisable 
to receive it. Then, when refused, they are returned without the least 
delay to the sender, and he is obliged to pay double postage. So nearly 
universal is pre-payment in Great Britain, that over 98} per cent. have 
the postage paid before mailing. 

“It is instructive to observe the progress of our postal correspondence 
beyond the increase of population and the augmentation of almost all 
other national and domestic transactions. During each period of ten 
years, from 1790 to 1850, the average increase of the population of the 
country has been 34 per cent., the exports 42 per cent., the expenses of 
government 95 per cent., Post Office revenue 120 per cent., and corres- 
pondence by mail 140 per cent, Thus, while the population of the 
country has increased in sixty years seven fold, letter correspondence 
has increased four hundred and forty fold, or sixty-three times as fast as 
the population. In 1790, the letters sent by mail in the United States 
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were estimated at 265,545; and in 1856, 131,450,409. The following 
table gives, for a period of sixty-seven years, the leading items: 


Statistics of the United States Post Office. 


Post Miles Total Number 

Date, Offices. Post road LA , eure. Expenses, Revenue. Tonore” 
1790,... 15 1,875 $22,081 $32,140 $37,935 265,545 
1791,... 89 1,905 23,293 36,697 46,294 324,058 
1792,... 195 5,642 82,731 54,531 67,444 472,108 
1793,... 209 5,642 44,734 72,040 104,747 733,229 
1794,... 450 11,984 53,005 89,973 128,947 902,629 
1795,... 453 13,207 15,859 117,893 160,620 1,124,340 
1796,... 468 13,207 81,489 131,572 195,067 1,365,469 
1797,... 6554 16,180 89,382 150,114 218,998 1,497,986 
1798,... 6389 16,180 107,014 179,084 232,977 1,630,839 
oe 677 16,180 109,475 188,038 264,846 1,853,922 
1800,... 903 20,817 128,644 218,994 280,804 1,965,628 
1801,... 1,025 22,309 152,450 255,151 320,443 2,248,101 
1802,... 1,114 25,515 174,671 281,916 327,045 2,289,315 
1803,... 1,258 25,315 205,110 322,364 351,823 2,462,761 
1804,... 1,405 29,556 205,555 337,502 389,450 2,726,150 
1805,... 1,558 31,076 239,635 377,367 421,873 2,949,651 
1806,... 1,710 33,431 269,033 417,234 446,106 3,122,742 
1807,... 1,848 88,755 299,751 453,885 478,763 3,851,841 
1808,... 1,944 34,035 305,499 462,828 460,564 3,223,948 
1809,... 2,012 384,085 332,917 498,012 506,634 3,546,438 
1810,... 2,800 386,406 327,966 495,969 551,684 3,861,788 
1811,... 2,408 86,406 319,166 499,099 587,247 4,110,729 
1812,... 2,610 39,378 340,626 540,165 649,208 4,544,456 
1813,... 2,740 39,540 438,559 681,012 703,155 4,922,085 
1814,... 2,870 41,7386 475,602 727,126 730,370 5,112,590 
1815,... 3,000 438,966 487,779 748,121 1,043,065 7,801,455 
1816,...  3,260° 48,976 521,970 804,022 961,782 6,782,474 
1817,... 3,459 51,600 589,189 916,515 1,002,973 8,023,784 
1818,... 8,618 59,478 664,611 1,035,832 1,130,235 9,041,880 
1819,... 4,000 67,586 717,881 1,117,861 1,204,737 9,637,896 
1820,... 4,500 72,492 782,425 1,160,926 1,111,927 8,895,415 
1821,... 4,650 78,808 815,681 1,182,923 1,056,658 8,453,264 
1822,... 4,799 82,763 788,618 1,167,572 1,117,490 8,939,920 
1823,... 5,048 84,860 767,464 1,169,886 1,114,345 8,914,760 
1824,... 5,182 84,860 768, 939 1,169,199 1,156,812 9,254,496 
1825,... 5,677 94,052 785,646 1,206,584 1,252,061 10,016,488 
1826,... 6,150 94,052 885,100 1,309,816 1,888,417 11,110,336 
1827,... 7,003 105,336 942,345 1,373,239 1,478,551 11,788,408 
1828,... 7,651 114,536 1,086,312 1,623,883 1,598,184 12,785,072 
1829,... 8,050 114,780 1,153,646 1,782,188 1,707,418 18,659,344 
a +. 8,450 115,176 1,274,009 1,932,708 1,850,583 13,804,664 
1831,. 8,686 116,000 1,252,296 1,936,123 1,997,812 17,980,308 
1832... coe 9,205 104,467 1,482,507 2,266,172 2,258,570 20,327,130 
1833,... 10,127 119,916 1,894,688 2,980,415 2,616,538 28,648,842 
1834,... 10,693 112,500 1,922,431 2,896,591 2,828,707 25,443,363 
1835,... 10,770 112,774 1,719,007 2,757,850 2,993,557 26,942,013 
1836,... 11,091 118,264 1,638,052 2,755,624 3,898,455 30,586,095 
1837,... 11,767 141,242 2,081,786 3,303,428 4,100,605 36,905,445 
1838,... 12,519 184,818 3,131,308 4,621,887 4,235,078 88,115,702 
1839,... 12,780 138,999 8,301,922 4,654,718 4,477,614 40,298,526 
1840,... 18,468 155,739 3,213,043 4,718,286 4,543,522 40,891,698 
1841,... 18,778 155,026 3,034,814 4,499,528 4,407,726 39,669,584 
1842,... 13,733 149,732 4,192,196 5,674,752 5,029,507 45,265,563 
1848,... 18,814 142,295 2,982,512 4,374,754 4,296,225 38,666,025 
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Number of 


Date. Post HMilesof Ewpenseof Total Revenue. Ldlere. 


Offices. Postroad. Transp’tn. Expenses. 
1844,... 14,108 144,687 -$2,982,947 $4,296,513 $4,237,288 38,185,592 
1845,... 14,188 148,940 2,898,630 4,320,782 4,489,842 39,958,978 
1846,... 14,601 149,679 2,597,455 4,084,382 4,089,090 41,879,781 
1847,... 15,146 158,818 2,476,456 8,971,275 4,018,447 47,585,757 
1848,... 16,159 168,208 2,448,766 4,326,850 4,161,078 52,364,819 
1849,... 16,747 167,703 2,490,028 4,479,049 4,705,176 60,159,862 
1850,... 18,417 178,672 3,095,974 5,212,953 6,552,971 69,426,452 
1851,... 19,796 196,290 4,016,588 6,024,566 6,727,867 83,252,735 
1852,... 20,901 214,284 4,136,907 7,108,459 6,828,982 95,790,524 
1853,... 22,820 217,748 4,729,025 7,982,757 5,940,724 102,139,148 
1854,... 28,548 219,985 4,925,785 8,577,424 6,688,537 119,634,418 
1855,... 24,410 227,908 6,076,335 9,968,342 7,885,177 126,723,425 
1856,. 25,565 289,642 6,765,639 10,407,868 7,620,822 181,450,409 


$99,295,389 $155,466,524 $148,887,649 1,652,104,64¢ 


The total number of mail routes on the 30th of June, 1856, was 
7,972, and the number of contractors 6,372. The length of routes and 
annual amount of transportation stand as follows: 

Length of Annual Cost 
Kind of Service. Routes. a —— 
a ee és 14,951 4,240,170 20 8 
ae ee 20,328 21,809,296 10 6 
Coach, 50,4538 19,114,991 7 0 
Inferior grades,...... 7 153,915 26,148,440 5 9 


Total miles,........ stecee 239,642 71,397,897 


The revenue and expenditures of the Post Office, and the items of 
which they were composed, for the last two years, were as follows: 


Expenditures of the United States Post Office. 
1855. 1856. 
Transportation of the mails, $6,076,335 $6,765,640 
Compersation to postmasters,......... 2,135,335 2,102,891 
Pay of Post Office clerks,...... atieledia 702,617 758,081 
Pay of letter carriers,....... ind ale 148,313 162,915 
Depredations and special agents,...... 64,454 63,502 
Ship, steamboat and way letters, 18,766 17,613 
Advertising,........ Mapaditne se asd 75,457 64,608 
ibd hinta dkchscdebalatiaecaneegialeh 91,188 48,563 
Cin hecdnannntncsenninnds 52,080 48,916 
Mail locks, keys and stamps,. ‘ 16,173 11,687 
Wrapping paper,............. cocce 45,467 81,627 
Postage stamps, ......... occccedece ° 11,904 26,705 
Stamped envelopes,..........0000 ow 40,635 64,686 
Se PUN. 6:6. cna claemeesceceege 5,250 5,290 
ns ccnesienne doresccncs 56 ere 
Repayment for dead letters,......... 7 cece 
Postage stamps redeemed,........+.++ 19 deids 
Patent padlock,.......cescsccceeees 5,000 wene se 
Miscellaneous payments,...... erage 168,011 200,080 
Balance paid Great Britain,..... vara 302,860 hea 
Balance paid Bremen, 18,465 meee 
Balance 5 Great Britain, . 70,523 23,849 
Balance due Bremen,.......+...0+++- 6,130 8,638 
TOE GOO, wns 0:60 Ge cehGc tes deguece oeke 2,582 


Total expenses,......sseeeeseees $10,044,995 $10,407,868 
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Revenue of the United States Post Office. 


1855. 1856. 

Letter postage, nin ahinnkia $3,234,550 $1,754,767 
Stamps | REE gvisedeosabese> 2,511,318 4,235,446 
Postage on printed matter, : 638,928 632,746 
Letter carriers,.........0+ Foedssvecs 143,313 162,916 
Dead letters, bielkd's 8,383 
Registered letters,......cccccscscccce fuss 31,466 
Fines, .... 60.06 aiabeeed hana 70 
Emoluments returned,..... eisai de wae 14,800 
Extra compensation overcharged,..... 14,715 
Balance due: by Prussia, cccees eoee 

Miscellaneous receipts,........ asenes 7,188 5,518 
Appropriation for government postage, 700,000 700,000 


Total revenue,.....cseeesceeeees $7,411,830 $7,620,822 


The facts, statistics and historical statements in the preceding pages, give 
a brief record of the past history and present condition of the principal 
Post Offices of the civilized world. The future prospects and numerous 
improvements and reforms so urgently needed in the postal establish- 
ment of the United States will form the subject of an article in our 
next number. 


OF BANKS OF CIRCULATION. 


FROM “A SHORT HISTORY OF PAPER MONEY AND BANKING.” 


BY WILLIAM M. GOUGE, 


Our American banks are not contented with the profits derived from 
lending the money of depositors to other people. 

As soon as the first instalment of the capital is paid in, the bank com- 
mences issuing notes. To those who come to borrow, it lends paper or 
coin. The paper being exchanged for coin, serves, at least at the place 
where it is issued, the same purposes as coin. 

Every man desires money, because he can therewith procure whatever 
else he desires. If paper can procure for him the object of his desires as 
readily as gold and silver, paper is as desirable to him as gold and silver. 
The bank, therefore, finds borrowers for all the coin it has to lend, and all 
the paper it deems it safe to issue. This addition of notes to the amount 
of metallic money previously in circulation raises first the prices of 
some articles and then of others. The borrower from the bank having 
more money, either paper or coin, at command, can offer an additional 
price for the object of his desire, or perhaps procure some desirable object 
that was before unattainable. He from whom the borrower has bought, 
having made a speedier sale, or perhaps received a higher price than would 
otherwise have been possible—he also has it in his power to obtain 
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some object of desire that was not before within his reach. A third, a 
fourth, a fifth, a sixth, each in his turn, derives a like advantage from 
this increase of circulating medium. The rise of prices is confined for a 
time to store goods, but it at length reaches real estate, and finally the 
wages of labor. Industry is stimulated, and enterprise encouraged. 
Speculation is excited, private credit is strained, and the representa- 
tives of private credit are multiplied. Every body is active, and all 
branches of business appear to be prosperous. ‘ 

Nothing could be prettier than this, if prices could be kept continually 
rising. But it is, unfortunately, only while the amount of bank issues 
is actually increasing, or for a short time after they have attained their 
maximum, that society derives this benefit from paper money. So far 
it has the same effect as an increase of real money—as an increase of 
real wealth. But in due time it affects all articles in nearly equal pro- 
portions; and men then discover that for an object of desire for which 
they had formerly to give one dollar, they have now to give one dollar 
twenty-five cents, or one dollar fifty; and that it is not more easy to 
get the one dollar and fifty cents to make the purchase with, than it 
was formerly to get one dollar. The value of land, labor and commo- 
dities, as compared with one another, is the same as it was before. It 
is only the money price that is enhanced. The effect this has on public 
prosperity is much the same as that which would be produced by 
changing accounts from pounds, shillings and pence to federal money. 
The sum total of dollars would exceed that of pounds, but the articles 
of the value of which they would be the exponents, would be unaltered 
in number and in quality. 

It would be well if the issues of the banks had no other effect than 
that of apparently increasing the wealth of the community, by raising 
the money valuation of all kinds of property. But these institutions do 
not continue their issues long, before they raise the price of some com- 
modities above the price they bear in foreign countries, added to the 
costs of importation. In foreign countries the paper of the banks will 
not pass current. The holders of it, therefore, present it for payment. 
The banks, finding their paper returned, fear they will be drained of 
coin, and call upon their debtors to repay what has been advanced to 
them. In two ways, then, is the quantity of circulating medium di- 
minished : first, by the specie being exported; secondly, by the paper 
being withdrawn from circulation. Prices fall as they before had 
risen. The traders find that the goods in their stores cannot be dis- 
posed of, unless at a loss. The different members of society had entered 
into obligations proportionate to the amount of circulating medium in the 
days of banking prosperity. The quantity of circulating medium is di- 
minished, and they have not the means of discharging their obligations. 
The merchandise, the farms, the houses, for which they contracted 
debts, may be still in their possession; but the product of the farms 
will not bring, perhaps, half as much as will pay the interest of the 
original purchase-money; the houses will not rent for as much as 
will pay the interest on the mortgages; and the store goods must, if 
sold at all, be sold below prime cost. Bills of exchange are dishonored, 
and promissory notes protested. One man is unable to pay his debts. 
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His creditor depended on him for the means of paying a third person 
to whom he is himself indebted. The circle extends through society. 
Multitudes become bankrupt, and a few successful speculators get pos- 
session of the earnings and savings of many of their frugal and indus- 
trious neighbors. ‘ 

By the reduction of the amount of bank medium, the prices of things 
are lowered, the importation of some kinds of foreign goods is dimin- 
ished, and specie is brought back. Then the confidence of the banks is 
renewed, and they re-commence their issues of paper. Prices are raised 
again, and speculation is excited anew. But prices soon undergo 
another fall, and the temporary and artificial prosperity is followed by 
real and severe adversity. 

“Such is the circle which a mixed currency is always describing.” 


MANUFACTURING COMPANIES IN NEW ENGLAND. 


[From the monthly circular of a me Perkins & Sates, 19 State-street, 
‘oston. 


Tse annexed prices are mostly nominal. The few sales recently made 
were at lower figures than the quotations of July 17. A crisis in the cotton 
manufacturing interest seems to have arisen, not unlike that which took 
place in 1842 and 1843; and the exigencies of the present time seem to 
require a similar course of policy. Without recapitulating all the causes 
for the depression in 1842-3, the rapid accumulation of manufactured fabrics 
showed plainly that there were too many spindles in operation in propor- 
tion to the regular consumption. In 1843 our manufacturers wisely resolved 
to reduce the speed of the mills twenty per cent. From this followed a 
reduction of cost of labor; as at the low speed of the machinery more spin- 
dles and looms could be operated by one person, than at the former very high 
speed. The beneficial results, aided by the general improvement in business 
throughout the world, were experienced in one year from the curtailment of the 
production. The value of manufacturing stocks appreciated largely, as will be 
seen by the table below. They became favorite investments for capitalists. The 
large dividends were reinvested in new mills, until in less than eight years from 
the date of universal despondency, the spindles were nearly doubled. Fortunately, 
the actual demand for home consumption of the coarser cotton fabrics is in a far 
greater ratio than the increase of population; and during the last thirteen years 
the export trade has become a most important outlet for our surplus production. 
In the ordinary course of commercial affairs this great addition to our spindles 
might have been made without serious defriment to the profits of the mills. But 
we are now contending with a decrease of exports, especially to China, with the 
price of the raw material doubled since 1843, with dear breadstuffs for several 
Successive years, lessening the ability of the masses to pay for more than the 
absolute necessaries of life, and more than all, with the anomaly of lower prices 
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for all our fabrics, relatively, than for any other class of merchandise whatever. 
Added to all these difficulties, the market value of manufacturing stocks, during 
the past two years, has been greatly depreciated below their merits, owing to the 
growing prejudice against the management of business by corporations. Deduct- 
ing the active capital from the market value of the cotton mills in the list on the 
first page of this circular, it will be found that in the aggregate they are worth 
less than fifty per cent. of the capital originally invested. But acknowledging 
the superiority of individual over corporate management, so long as a necessity 
has existed, and, to a great extent, still exists, for associated capital, it will be 
found that the manufacturing corporations of New England have been managed 
with far more ability and integrity, the banks not excepted, than any other class 
of joint stock companies. Nor for several years past have the dividends com- 
pared unfavorably, the banks excepted, with any other class of public invest- 
ments, The remedy for the present depression is at hand. Already from five to 
six thousand looms on heavy fabrics have been stopped, and a number of mills 
are running but five-sixths of the usual time. With the certainty of cheaper 
breadstuffs, and a general decline in the prices of almost every description of 
merchandise, there will be a larger demand for the coarser cottons, The market 
value of the fabrics will approximate much nearer to the cost of the raw material. 
As in 1844, great improvements will be made in the economical management of 
every department of the manufacturing interest. And unless some new element 
of disturbance shall arise, the time cannot be far distant when the true condition 
of our mills will be better understood, and the quotations of the Stock Exchange 
will show a rapid appreciation in the market value, with perhaps a transition as 
sudden as from the despondency of 1843 to the brilliant suecess of 1844. The 
following table, mainly from Mr. Martin’s “Stock market,” gives, of several lead- 
ing manufacturing corporations, the lowest prices in 1843, and the highest prices 
of 1844, with the dividends of those years; also the present market value of the 
same stocks, with their dividends of the last twelve months, The par value of 
each, with one exception, the Nashua, $500, is $1,000: 


1843, 1844, 1857. 
—_——_—_— ’ re —S—— 
Div. Value. Div. Value. Div. Value. 
ccoe (8 $1,390 ance,  & 

SH. 2... if 1,100 

soos 16 1,200 

OD cise 8 1,000 

i. 1,125 

-- 12410 900 

« © 1,178 

osoe 06 1,110 

.. 20 © 1,450 

+. If 550 

ooo (8 1,100 

. 16 1,120 

bs005 1,190 

«19% 





Legal Miscellany. 


LEGAL MISCELLANY. 
Bank Checks—Right of Banker to refuse payment when in funds. 


Superior Court of Suffolk County. Nationat Banx v. Etror Bank. 
Bank check—Bank deposit. This action was brought by the plaintiff 
bank as the bearer and owner of a certain check, drawn by Bacon, 
Price & Co., on the defendant bank, a copy of which is as follows: 


“Exior Bank, “ Boston, Jan. 22, 1856. 
“ Pay to 348, or bearer, fourteen hundred dollars, . 
“To the Cashier. “ Bacon, Price & Co.” 


It appeared in evidence that Bacon, Price & Co. were depositors at 
the Eliot Bank, and that said bank had been in the habit of receiving 
and paying the checks of that firm for some time previous to the date 
of this suit; that the said check was presented for payment on the day 
of its date, and that the defendant bank then had the sum of $2,009 67 
to the credit of Bacon, Price & Co. in their deposit account, but refused 
to pay said check. It also appeared that at the time of the present- 
ment of said check, the Eliot Bank had certain promissory notes, signed 
by Whittier & Warren, who had failed, and endorsed by Bacon, Price 
& Co., not then due, and for a greater amount than the sum to the 
credit of Bacon, Price & Co. in their deposit account. 

The case was taken from the jury and argued before the full court. 

Hustinerton, J.—In this case the plaintiff corporation was the holder 
of a check, drawn in common form by the defendant corporation, and 
seasonably presented the same at the counter of the Eliot Bank for pay- 
ment. Payment and acceptance were refused, and the plaintiff, as 
holder, seeks to maintain this action for such refusal. Whether the 
drawers would have a remedy in their own names, is not the point in 
dispute. Can the payee or holder of the check intervene and in his 
own name hold the bank upon which it is drawn? As this question 
lies at the foundation of the suit, it is not now necessary to take notice 
of the other facts found or agreed between the parties—demand, pro- 
test, the state of accounts and dealings by the respective banks. 

The authorities, so far as they speak of the precise nature of the con- 
tract between the bank and its customer in cominon deposits, treat it as 
in the nature of a loan, and the relation arising as that of debtor and 
creditor, not a deposition merely. The bank opens an account of debt 
and credit. It employs the money for its own use—it becomes part of 
its general assets, No third party is named or known, and the bank is 
liable to answer the checks of the customer to that amount. Carr v. 
Carr, 1 Merivale, 541; Daveynes v. Noble, Ibid. 568; Commercial 
Bank of Albany v. Hughes, 17 Wend. 100; Sims v. Bond, 2 Nev. & 
Man. 608; In this last case, A. in his own name, deposited with C., 
his banker, funds which were the proceeds of a partnership sale of 
partnership effects, which belonged to A., together with one B. The 
question was, whether in a suit against the banker for the money so 

24 
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deposited by A., B. could be joined with A., and it was held that he 
could not, because, say the court, there was no privity of contract with 
the partners A. and B,, and it is added: “Sums which are paid to the 
credit of a customer with a banker, though usually called deposits, are 
in truth loans by the customer to the banker, and plaintiffs who seek 
to recover the balance of such an account, must prove that the loans 
were made by them.” It is obvious that the plaintiffs, in the case at 
bar, could not recover on this ground. 

In Byles on Bills, p. 16, note, the author seems to deny that the 
holder of an unpaid check has an equitable claim on the drawee, even 
in bankruptcy, so as to prove under the fiat as ‘assignee of a chose in 
action, and he cites a case where commissioners in bankruptcy, after 
taking time to consider, disallowed the claims of several holders of 
checks on the bankrupts, who claimed to prove as equitable assignees of 
choses in action. 

The contract between the bank and the customer rests on an implied 
obligation, one and entire, between the parties only, and not for the 
benefit of any third person. It is well settled that an order or draft for 
a part only of the debt or liability of the drawee, does not, against his 
consent, amount to an assignment of any portion of the debt or liability, 
and does not authorize the institution of a suit in the name of the 
assignee for the whole or any part, because a debtor is not to have his 
responsibilities so far varied as to subject him to distinct demands on 
the part of several persons, when his contract was one and entire. 
(Gibson v. Cook, 20 Pick. 15.) 

In Bullard vy. Randall & Tr.,1 Gray, 606, the judgment of the court 
proceeded on the ground that a check must not only be presented, but 
accepted by the bank, and charged, in order to avail the holder; and 
that a verbal assent of the cashier, away from the counter of the bank, 
cannot avail him. If the bank, therefore, as in the case at bar, refuse 
to accept and pay, it seems that the holder has nothing of which he can 
“avail” himself as inst the bank, and can maintain no action in his 
own name. In Taylor v. Wilson, 11 Met. 52, it was held that if a 
creditor, in payment of a debt, take a check upon a bank, and the bank 
fail, or the check be dishonored, the check is mere evidence of a debt 
due from the drawer, not a payment, and the creditor’s remedies against 
the drawer remain entire, if he is not guilty of laches, 

The usage of banks, in giving what are known as certificates of de- 
posit, where third persons are intended to have the benefit of money 
thus passed to the banks, in which the money is expressly stated to be 
payable to the order of such third person on the return of the certifi- 
cate, throws some light on the nature of the contract in cases of com- 
mon deposits, where no third party is recognised in terms. It is not 
the custom to present checks for mere acceptance, or to give notice, or 
for the holder to sue the bank upon a refusal to accept. If an action 
can be sustained by the holder of a check against the bank under the 
circumstances of this case, it is singular that so far as our search has 
reached, no precedent of the sort can be found in the books. 

On the other hand, there are dicta of judges, and of text-books, and 
pele of the law, to the effect that such an action cannot be sus- 
tained. 
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In Bellamy v. Majoribanks, 8 E. L. & Eq. Rep. 517, where the ques- 
tion was as to the effect of “crossing checks,” the Attorney-General, 
Cockburn, says, in the course of his argument, that “the banker owes 
no duty to the holder, and is liable to no action at his suit, if the check 
is not honored.” This was not controverted by the opposing counsel 
But what is of more weight, Baron Parke, in his opinion in the same 
vase, treats it as a familiar, well-settled principle, and says, “ the lawful 
holder of the check is of necessity entitled to receive payment of it. He 
could not sue the drawee, unless the drawee had accepted the check, a 
practice not usual, but he could sue the drawer for non-payment, if he 
was the holder for value.” 

When, therefore, in Marzetti v. Williams, 1 B. & Ad. 415, it was 
held that a banker was liable in an action of tort or contract to the cus- 
tomer for refusing to pay a check when in funds, though no actual dam- 
age was sustained, on the ground that the contract was to pay all drafts 
presented, in a reasonable time after receiving the money, it is clear that 
the court did not mean to decide that the banker was also liable to the 
holder of the check, or under a contract with him. 

‘The consideration that he was not liable to the holder, would seem to 
be a good reason why he should be liable over to the drawer in tort or 
contract. 

In Chapman v. White, 2 Selden, 412, it is said the drawer owes no 
duty to the holder of a check until after it is accepted. The right of 
the depositor is a chose in action. The draft or check of the depositor 
does not transfer the debt, or a lien upon it, to a third person without 
the assent of the depositary, and Dykers v. Leather Man. New Bank, 
11 Paige, 616, is cited. 

In Chitty on Bills, under the head of “Acceptances,” pp. 280, 281, it 
is said, a banker is liable to an action by the customer, if he should re- 
fuse, having sufficient money in hand to honor the check of his customer, 
but that in case of refusal, the holder has not any remedy at law against 
the drawee or banker on the funds in his hands. The law, however, 
says the author, is otherwise in France. 

He adds, as to bills of exchange, that if the drawee, by course of 
business, has impliedly engaged to accept, and afterwards refuses to per- 
form, then he is liable to the drawer, but not to any other party. Even 
this has not been adopted as a rule of law in this country. To intro- 
duce it here now, as to checks, would be introducing a novel principle, 
multiplying the distinctions and rules of mercantile law. There is good 
authority for holding that an express precedent promise to accept a 
draft, to be afterwards drawn, is a chose in action not negotiable or as- 
signable, so as to enable the assignee to maintain an action in his own 
name. 

Chancellor Kent says, it seems to be a little difficult to understand 
how the endorsee of a bill, subsequently drawn, can charge the drawee 
with acceptance by virtue of such a preceding promise, which is not of 
itself assignable, and is strictly no part of the negotiable contract. 

McEvers v. Mason, 10 J.R. 215; Ontario Bank vy. Worthington, 12 
end. 598.) This reasoning applies with quite as much force to a check 
“subsequently drawn,” as to an ordinary bill of exchange. That such. 
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a known legal distinction exists between checks and bills of exchange 
would be a difficult proposition to support upon any decided cases. 

A further inquiry arises, whether the contract between the customer 
and banker can be brought within the principle, now well ‘established, 
and which has been applied to a certain class of cases to be found in the 
books, viz.: that if A. receives money of B., to the use of C., though 
there is no communication between A. and C., and no privity other than 
what arises from the duty of paying, an action will lie in. behalf of C. 
against A. In other words, that when one person, for a valuable con- 
sideration, engages with another by simple contract, to do some act for 
the benefit of a third, the latter, who would enjoy the benefit of the act, 
may maintain an action for the breach of such engagement, 

This principle has been applied in this State, in Hall vy. Marston, 17 
Mass. 575; in Arnold v. Lyman, Ibid. 400; and in Carnegie v. Morrison, 
2 Met. 402. In these cases, however, and in the cases cited by the 
court in giving the opinion in 2 Metcalf, it will be found, that the third 
party, seeking to enforce the contract, is particularly designated and 
named in the contract, and the person who is to receive the benefit is 
specifically pointed out. 

In Hall v. Marston, the defendant was specially directed, when he 
received the remittance, to pay over a certain sum named to the plain- 
tiff, and the court held that he was to be charged as an agent, who had 
accepted the agency, and that he could not follow his directions as to 
receiving the money, and disobey them as to the application of it. 

In Arnold vy. Lyman, the defendant, Lyman, took an assignment of 
the notes and goods of one Hutchins, and in consideration promised him 
to pay certain liabilities due to himself, and also a note of the plaintiff, 
who was mentioned by name. The court held that the plaintiff might 
sue the assignee, defendant, on the ground that the promise might be 
considered as legally made to the several creditors named in the assign- 
ment, because the promise was to pay certain particular debts, and that, 
therefore, it might be treated as a promise to the creditors, and that 
bringing the action by the plaintiff, to whom a note was due, was an 
assent to the promise, it being for his interest that it was made. But 
in the case of a bank deposit or loan, like that at bar, no particular 
debts are named ; no particular creditors; and there is no appropriation 
of the moneys at the time of the deposit. 

In Carnegie v. Morrison, the third party, plaintiff, named in the let- 
ter of credit written by the defendants, through which the defendant 
was held liable as on a contract made with the plaintiff, though the let- 
ter was merely addressed to a person who owed the plaintiffs, and pro- 
cured the letter of credit for their benefit. 

‘The contract between the bank and its customer in deposits, does not 
therefore seem to come within the letter or spirit of the principle and 
reasoning recognised in these cases of money received by A. from B., 
for the use of C., or for the benefit of a third person. To apply it toa 
loan or deposit, would seem to be forcing it into service for which it 
was never designed, and for which there is no precedent. Judgment 
must therefore be for defendant. 
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Assorr, J.—After the best consideration that I have been able to 
give to the question involved in this case, I have been unable to agree 
with the other members of the court in the conclusion at which they 
have arrived. Although, unfortunately, there are no adjudicated cases 
in England or this country, directly in point, I think a careful considera- 
tion of the principles applicable, and of decisions in analogous cases, 
will enable us to come to a satisfactory result, and one in accordance 
with the universal practice and understanding of the commercial and 
business community, and every member of it who may have occasion to 
give or take a bank check. It is certainly important to all that the 
respective rights and obligations of the holder and drawer of a banker’s 
check should be settled and defined, so that upon a matter of such con- 
stant and often-recurring importance as the law governing that class of 
securities there should be no doubt. The simple question presented in 
this case is, whether a bank or banker with whom a customer has de- 
posited cash, to be drawn out upon his checks, is liable in a suit by the 
holder of a check who has presented it at a proper time and been re- 
fused payment, although the drawee is in funds deposited for the pur- 

se of being appropriated for such payments, 

I think the law to be, that if a holder of a bank check presents it at 
a proper time and demands payment, the bank possessing funds of the 
drawer deposited for the purpose of meeting checks to be drawn by 
him, and payment is refused, he can recover the amount of it in an 
action against the bank. What is the contract between the depositor 
and the bank? Beyond all question, simply this: In consideration that 
the depositor will let his cash remain with the bank, either with or with- 
out interest, as shall be agreed upon, until he wants it, they agree to 
pay it out in such sums as he shall draw checks for, to any persons who 
shall present such checks. This is the contract between the bank and 
its depositor in the ordinary course of business, as it is understood by 
the whole commercial community, and as it is defined by the law. The 
money is deposited for the convenience and safety of the customer, and 
the consideration to the bank for keeping and paying it out on checks 
is, that they have the use of it while thus deposited. The drawing of 
the check is in and of itself an appropriation of its amount, out of the 
funds in the banker’s hands; and after notice of such appropriation 
neither the drawee nor the bank can withhold the funds so appropriated. 
(In re Brown, 2 Story, 516; Story on Pr. Notes, § 489; Bahm v. 
Sterling, 7 Tenn. R. 429; 3 Kent’s Com. 104, note c.) 

It is of no consequence, and does not alter the relation between the 
parties, that cash so taken is not held in specie, as a special deposit to 
be kept and returned in the same form as deposited; or that it amounts 
merely to a credit to the customer on the part of the bank, and goes 
into their general assets. The only important inquiry is, upon what 
contract is the money taken, and does the bank, by taking it, assume 
and agree to pay on demand the checks of the customer to the holders 
who should present them? That such is the contract of the bank, can- 
not now be disputed. Indeed, upon the strength of it, the courts have 
very properly held that where the banker refused to pay a check upon 
presentment, by mistake, supposing at the time he was not in funds, 
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when, in fact, he was, the drawee could maintain an action of tort or 

contract, and recover nominal damages, though he could prove no actual 

injury. (Marzetti v. Williams, 1 B. & Ad. 415; Chitty on Bills, 280, 

281; Harker v. Anderson, 21 Wend. 379; Littlev. The Phoenix Bank, 

aps 431; Whitaker v. The Bank of England, 1 Cromp., Mees. & 
741, 

This x also a principle of law equally well settled by a series of 
authorities; as is the contract between the banker and his customer, 
which is applicable to the case in hand, and which, applied to that con- 
tract, seems to be decisive. It is this: Whenever one person puts money 
into the hands of another to be paid to a third, or whenever one, for a 
good consideration, contracts with another that he will do some act for 
the benefit of a third person, the third person, in such case, can main- 
tain an action in his own name against the person so receiving the 
money or making the provision for his benefit, although there was no 
ey of contract between them, being in fact perfect strangers. This 

as been settled in a great variety of cases, both in this State and else- 
where; as where A. paid B. money, with directions to pay it to C.; or 
where one, owing debts to various persons, assigned property to another, 
taking his written agreement to pay certain creditors of the assignor. 
(22 Am, Jur. 17; 2 Greenl. Ev. 109; Arnold v. Lyman, 17 Mass. 404; 
Hall y. Marston, 17 Mass. 575; Felton v. Dickinson, 10 Mass. 287; 
Carnegie v. Morrison, 2 Met. 402; Fulton v. Poole, T. Raymond,302.) 

The objection that has been urged to a recovery by the plaintiffs, 
that where one owes another, and the creditor undertakes to assign a 
part of the debt, the debtor is not bound in law or equity to take notice 
of such assignment, has no weight, and is not even applicable to the 
case at bar. The reason given for the rule in that case is this: the debt 
being entire, the debtor cannot, against his consent, be made account- 
able to several debtors instead of one; he can well rely upon his con- 
tract, and say, I agreed to pay one, not many. This reason, and the 
only one given for it, does not apply in the case of the banker; because 
he has contracted with his customer that he would pay the funds in his 
hands to as many different persons, and in as many different parts as 
the customer should order by his written checks. In the one case mak- 
ing the debtor liable to more than one, would be directly in conflict 
with his contract; and in the other, directly in accordance with its 
very terms. 

We have then the contract of the banker with his customer who de- 
posits money with him, that he will pay it upon the written checks of 
the depositor to the persons who shall present them ; and also the well- 
established principle of law, that whenever one promises another that 
he will pay money, or do an act for the benefit of a third person, the 
third person may sue in his own name, although no consideration moved 
from him, and no contract was made between him and the person sued. 
Apply this clearly-defined and authoritative rule to the contract between 
the banker and his customer, and will it not enure to the benefit of the 
holder of a check drawn by the depositor on the banker? How can 
such a conclusion be sy arty The banker promises the depositor to 
pay the person who may hold and present a check drawn by him, and 
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on the strength of that promise the holder takes the check and presents 
it; why should he not maintain his action against the banker, on the 
ground that the latter has made a contract for his benefit, indeed to pay 
him money directly? It would be admitted that the case would be 
within the strict letter as well as the spirit of the rule, if the persons in 
whose favor checks were to be drawn were named at the time of the 
deposit. Can the fact that the cestut que use, viz., the check-holder, is 
not named, make any difference in principle? There are a great variety 
of contracts that are legal, and can be enforced by those who had no 
interest in them at their inception, as in the familiar case of a promise 
to pay a reward to any one who should restore lost or stolen property ; 
or the still more familiar one of a promise to pay money to order or 
bearer, in either of which cases the contract might be enforced by an 
action in the name of one not in esse at the time of its inception. 

But upon this point we are not without the aid of express authority, 
and that of the highest character. In the case of Weston v. Barker, 
12 J. R. 276, a third person had assigned to the defendant certain de- 
mands, which were to be collected by him, and appropriated first to the 
payment of certain specific debts of the assignor, and the balance held 
subject to his order. This assignment was accepted by the defendant, 
and after he had collected the claims, the assignor ordered the defend- 
ant to account for the balance to the plaintiff, which the defendant re- 
fused to do. The court held, that although at the time the assignment 
was accepted the plaintiff was not named, and although it was an 
agreement on the defendant’s part to pay to any person the assignor 
might order, still an action could be maintained against the defendant 
in the name of the payee of an order subsequently drawn. This case 
seems to me to be decisive of the objection that at the time of the 
banker’s contract with his customer, the persons to whom the money is 
to be paid are not named. The contract is to pay to the customer's 
order, and when the order or check is drawn, the person to whom pay- 
ment is to be made, becomes fixed and ascertained. To the same effect 
is the case of Fenner v. Meares, 2 Wm. Bl. 1269. And although the 
authority of this case has been somewhat questioned subsequently by 
Lords Kenyon and Ellenborough, it was not overruled, and I think the 
opinion given by Lord Chief Justice De Grey, and acquiesced in by the 
court, addresses itself to the judgment as being both too well considered 
and too well founded upon principle to be shaken by the hasty dicta of 
the learned judges before mentioned. Indeed, if these two cases are to 
be considered as authority, they would seem to go far towards settling 
the main question in this case. ' 

It is true, undoubtedly, that there is no precedent exactly in point to 
sustain the position here taken, but it is equally true that there is none 
directly in point against it. The boast of the common law is, that it is 
not necessary to provide in terms for every possible case that can arise 
out of the ever-varying and shifting, and almost innumerable relations 
subsisting between men engaged in commerce and business in a highly- 
civilized community ; but that it provides a system, a collection of gen- 
eral principles applicable to all cases, by which the rights and duties of 
each and all, growing out of such relations, may be established and de- 
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fined. To refuse to apply a well-established and general principle to a 
new case that may arise, becanse there is no precedent for it, would be 
contrary to the policy of the law, and direetly in conflict with the genius 
of the whole system. 

The result to-which I have come is, that a holder of a check, who 
presents it to the banker upon whom it is drawn, who is in funds on 
account of the drawee, and is refused payment, can maintain his action 
as well against the banker as the drawee. Such a rule would work no 
pan difficulty. On the contrary, no presentment for acceptance 

ing necessary, and bankers being obliged to pay in the order in which 
checks are presented, it would add to the diligence of holders in col- 
lecting them, and increase confidence in a class of securities generally 
used and highly necessary in a business and commercial community. 


LLOYD’S INSURANCE, LONDON. 


Lioyp’s is a number of rooms in the Royal Exchange of London, fre- 
quented by underwriters, merchants, ship-owners, ship and insurance 
brokers and others, chiefly for the purpose of obtaining shipping in- 
telligence, and of transacting business connected with marine insurance. 
The principal room is that of the Underwriters, in which two enormous 
ledgers lie constantly open; the one containing notices of speakings, or 
ships spoken with, and arrivals of vessels at their various destinations ; 
the other recording disasters at sea. All intelligence is entered imme- 
diately upon its reception, without removing the ledgers trom their 

laces, in order that they may at any moment be inspected by those 
interested in their contents, At the inner end of the room is an ingen- 
ious piece of mechanism, by means of which the indications of an 
anemometer and an anemoscope are inscribed every hour in the 24, by a 
couple of pencils, upon a sheet of white paper. The advantage to the 
underwriter, in the conduct of his business, of this information respecting 
the force and the direction of the wind, can scarcely be over-estimated. 
The underwriters are persons who, for a premium, grant an indemnity 
to merchants against risks by sea; and they are so called from the cus- 
tom of writing their names under, or at the foot of the policies of in- 
surance. The method of effecting an insurance at Lloyd’s is the fullow- 
ing: When a broker receives an order to insure interest to a certain 
amount in a particular ship, he writes upon a slip of paper the name of the 
vessel, the master’s name, the nature of the voyage, the subject to be 
insured and its value, and any other information which the circum- 
stances of the case may require. He then offers the risk to different 
underwriters until the value of the interest to be insured is exhausted, 


each underwriter subscribing his name opposite the amount he engages 
to insure, and all agreeing to accept a uniform Sermpe The insurance 


is now virtually effected ; the stamped policy being afterward extended 
from this slip. This distribution of the risk among many individuals is, 
of course, very conducive both to the solvency of the underwriter and to 
the security of the insured. The number of underwriters is under 200; 
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but some idea of the immense amount of insurance business done at Lloyd’s 
may be derived from the fact, that the value of the interest annually in- 
sured at the present is estimated at about £40,000,000. No person is per- 
mitted to transact business at Lloyd’s as an underwriter or insurance 
broker until he shall have been duly admitted as a member, and shall 
have paid an entrance fee. Communicating with the Underwriters’ 
Room is the Chart Room. Here a valuable collection of charts, and 
shipping intelligence as originally received, are carefully arranged, so as 
to be at all times easy of access. In this room also lie, for the use of 
members, four ledgers in which the names of ships are arranged in 
alphabetical order, each name having under it all the information pos- 
sessed regarding the vessel. The Merchants’ Room is a place of resort 
for general news; it is, in fact, a news or reading-room. The Captains’ 
Room is employed as an auction-room for sales of ships, &c. Every 
person who enjoys the privilege of frequenting Lloyd’s pays a fixed 
annual subscription. 

The shipping intelligence received at Lloyd’s is furnished by agents, 
who are appointed for the purpose ; and as there is scarcely a port of any 
consequence where one is not resident, their number is very large. The 
information which each transmits to head-quarters is regular, accurate 
and complete. It is furnished by means of letters, signed by the agents, 
and by means of the newspapers and shipping lists which are published 
at the various ports; the intelligence thus received, consisting not only 
of lists of vessels which had arrived at and which had sailed from the 
particular ports, together with their accomplished and intended voyages, 
and of casualties which had occurred at or near the ports, but also of 
notices of ships spoken with, and of casualties at sea, furnished by vessels. 
No salary attaches to the office of agent for Lloyd’s; the labor involved 
being amply recompensed by the business which it commands, and by 
the credit which the appointment confers upon its holder as a person of 
worth and respectability. The intelligence, besides being made known 
to the members of Lloyd’s by means of the ledgers, of which we have 
already spoken, is published every afternoon in Lloyd’s List, for diffu- 
sion over the country. The management of Lloyd’s lies with the sub- 
scribers, who select a committee from their number for the purpose, 
called the “ Committee for Managing the Affairs of Lloyd’s.” This com- 
mittee appoints the agents and the officials of the establishment. The 
expenses connected with the establishment are defrayed by the fees and 
annual subscriptions. 

The designation Liloyd’s originated with a person of the name of 
Lloyd, who kept a coffee-house in Abchurch Lane, Lombard-street. 
From the vicinity of this house to the Old Royal Exchange, it speedily 
became a rendezvous of merchants for news, and for the transaction of 
business. It was afterwards removed to Pope’s Head Alley, and thence 
again, in 1774, to the Royal Exchange, After the destruction of the 
Exchange, in 1838, by fire, which originated in Lloyd’s, the business 
was carried on in the South Sea House, in Old Broad-street, where it 
remained until the opening of the present Royal Exchange, in 1844, 
when it was finally removed to its present splendid apartments, Similar 
establishments exist in our principal sea-ports, Lloyd’s Register of 
British and Foreign Shipping, a volume published annually, and fur- 
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nishing information respecting the nature of vessels, their class, place 
where built, materials, owners, captains, age, repairs, &c. The ships 
are registered according to the reports of salaried agents, appointed at 
various ports. The office of this Register is in White Lion Court, Corn- 
hill, and is quite distinct from Lloyd’s of the Exchange. 


LIFE INSURANCE IN FRANCE. 


Lirz Insurance has by no means made such rapid progress in France 
as insurance against fire. Yet life insurance, in the shape of a Tontine, 
was known in France about the middle of the seventeenth century, 
while fire insurance was first introduced as lately as 1816, The system 
of Life Assurance was at first so much discouraged that the French 
government, in its wisdom, suppressed it in 1681. 

In 1791, the Caisse Lafrage commenced business, and although 
nearly two-and-a-half millions sterling were invested in it, it failed, 
causing such dismay throughout the country as to prove for many years 
a complete check upon the progress of insurance. 

The Campagnie Royal d’ Assurance was formed in 1787, somewhat 
on the plan pursued in England, and was fortunate enough to receive 
the encouragement of a favorable decree from the government. 

Life insurance appears to have made no progress until after 1819, in 
which year the Campagnie d’ Assurance Générales was founded ; it was 
followed by La Campagnie Royale in 1820, and by La Sociéte de 
? Union in 1829. 

The following table will show the names of the Tontine Associations 
in France, the date of their establishment, the number of policies issued 
by them up to January 1, 1850, and the amount insured : 


Date of Estab- No. 
paste an Wekmen — Follotes a 


£ 
La Caisse Paternelle,.... 1841 57,276 8,107,792 
‘ 1838 
La Nationale,......... { Ser Tentinns } 18,632 1,823,935 
La Prevoyance,........ 1842 59,268 2,826,559 
uitable, 1841 61,030 2,292,257 


LV 
La Caisse des Ecoles et 
des Familles, 1841 54,628 1,750,324 
La Providence des Exfans 1841 25,062 915,119 
La Concorde,.......+.. e 1842 21,659 799,027 
L’Economie,. 1841 30,624 1,011,148 
La Minerve,.........0-+ 1842 44,667 1,058,358 
‘La Conservateur,....... 1844 8,707 232,457 
L’Européenne,.. masle eine 18438 4,909 184,202 
LUrbaine, . occ. cccccce 1845 2,386 124,224 
RE 1843 1,587 98,084 
La Providence,......... 1844 1,986 39,324 
La Soleil,. ......e0e00-> Séve 928 31,671 
LaFrance,,......0s.00 1843 1,320 - 60,878 
La Melusine,... ecc0 283 9,253 
LAigls,. cc ccvescccccce eee 341 12,833 


395,315 15,917,448 
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It thus appears that 395,315 policies had been granted up to the Ist 
of January, 1850, insuring sums amounting to nearly sixteen millions 
sterling, each policy averaging about £40. 

The French people have exhibited a most decided preference for the 
insurance of sums payable during the lifetime of the insured; and the 
Revue des Assurances, in inquiring into the cause of this preference, 
concludes that the neglect of the companies themselves is the only rea- 
son to be given for it. Indeed, there can be but little doubt that the 
amazing energy of so excitable a people as the French could be turned 
favorably to the insurance of sums payable at death, if any ——o 
and liberal company were to take the matter up with the interest an 
attention it so well deserves. Three companies in France insure sums 
payable at death ; while there are eighteen Mutual Tontine Companies, 
assuring sums payable at stated periods. There is considerable difficulty 
in obtaining accurate accounts of the late transactions of life offices in 
France, but there is ample evidence that these institutions are making 
their way progressively amongst the people. 

The statistics of mortality in France are far from being so complete 
as in England ; but eminent men have of late been turning their atten- 
tion to the subject, and there is no doubt. that very accurate information 
will soon be made public on this most important subject. It cannot be 
doubted that the absence of correct mortality tables must have had a 
depressing influence upon the development of the system of life insur- 
ance in France. The tables of mortality generally used are those formed 
sixty years ago by Duparcieux Duvillard, which are not regarded as by 
any means thoroughly accurate. The most recent tables are those of 
M. Hubbard, who investigated the question very fully, and who has not 
only furmed sickness tables on his observation of upwards of 44,000 
cases on the books of benefit societies in France, but has also published 
some excellent tables of the average duration of life, an extract from 
which follows, as well as a comparison of the same ages, with the ex- 
perience of a considerable number of English life insurance companies, 
The result is very favorable to France: 


Life. France. ENGLAND, 
Mean duration of Life. Mean duration of Life. 


30 35.69 34.48 
40 28.44 27.28 
50 21.29 20.18 
60 14.30 13.77 

Notwithstanding the advantage which the above table shows in favor 
of France, the rates of premium are higher in that country than in 
England. It must, however, be admitted that the calculations upon which 
prevailing rates of premiums were made, were based upon the old mor- 
tality tables, which are not so accurate as those of M. Hubbard, and 
which were made at the time when life assurance was almost in its in- 
fancy in France. 

The government of France interferes greatly with the life assurance 
companies. The deed of settlement of each company is examined most 
minutely in all its clauses before the company is authorized to com- 
mence operation ; but, although a somewhat similar ordeal has to be 
passed through in England, so far as obtaining a certificate from the Re- 
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gistrar of Joint Stock Companies, that the deed of settlement of the 
proposed company is in accordance with the provisions of certain acts 
of parliament, yet the law does not in any way interfere here with the 
mode of investing the funds; nor does it examine or ask for an inspec- 
tion of the tables, or the data upon which they were founded. 

And although all joint stock companies in England are bound to 
register at a government office yearly an account of receipts and dis- 
barsements, as well as assets and liabilities, yet there is no tribunal here 
like that in France, which sits weekly and reports to government on the 
progress of the societies, and certifies the investment of the funds in 
state securities. There can be no doubt that the law which compels the 
managers of life insurance societies to invest in government funds all 
sums received from the assured within five days after the receipt, must 
operate, to a considerable extent, against the progress of companies, and 
must also prevent them from making the same amount of profits which 
English life companies are in the habit of acquiring. 

he attention of the Emperor Napoleon will no doubt be brought 
to the consideration of so great a social question as insurance, and the 
entire remodelling of the system of life insurance in France will possibly 
be the result of any investigation into the matter. 

The decree of 1787 (which is the basis of the insurance law) was 
decidedly a great step in advance, especially when we see that the 
very system of life insurance was actually prohibited in 1681; but, 
although the provisions of that decree have been amended to some ex- 
tent to suit the progress of the principle, yet modifications of a very 
sweeping and liberal character are required to give that impetus to the 
due Sivdloginens of the benefits of life insurance which so great a prin- 
ciple deserves. 


THE SAVINGS BANKS OF NEW YORK. 


Ove of the most agreeable features of the day has been the steady 
accumulations of deposits of small sums in our savings banks, and the 
increased number of depositors. On the first of January last the former 
amounted to $32,452,242, and the number of depositors was 151,559, 
showing that about one-fifth the a of New York city have 
their savings in banks at an interest of five or six per cent—the average 
of each depositor being $214; and in the city of Brooklyn, $206, and 
in the country savings banks, $164. The solid security of such deposits 
may be seen in the character of investments made by the trustees of 
the savings banks, viz.: 

Bonds and Mortgages, (N. Y. city,) $13,912,000 
inn. 608. 00:0600-0005006000 6800000008 ecceece 14,762,000 
Cash, dic., on hand,......ce.cecccecccccsece secceces 4,648,000 


$33,317,000 
Deduct liabilities,...... eccccccsccceccdcccees SHORE OOO 


Surplus undivided, over 2} per cent..........+. $865,000 
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In order to grant some further accommodation to the community, the 
Bowery Savings Bank has determined to dispose of $1,000,000 U.S. 
six per cents, equivalent (with the premium) to $1,160,000, which sum 
will be taken from the Sub-Treasury and put in circulation in this city. 

One of the unfavorable results of the present stringency will be the 
stoppage of numerous manufactories and lessened wages to operatives. 
The increase of savings deposits will, therefore, be merely nominal for 
the year, as many will have to draw upon their deposits for means of 
subsistence. It certainly speaks well for the laboring population of 
these two cities, (New York and Brooklyn,) that in the past year (1856) 
they laid by three and a half millions of earnings, and placed this large 
sum out at interest. We add the Report of the Senate Committee 
of the New York legislature, April 4, 1857, on the condition of the 
Savings Banks of the city and interior: 


Report of the Committee on Banks in relation to Savings Banks, 


The committee on banks, in performance of the duty imposed upon 
them by the Senate, to examine and compile the returns made by the 
several savings banks of the State, under a resolution passed January 
7, 1857, report, that fifty-two returns have been received from savings 
banks organized under charter granted by the State and pursuing their 
regular business. Eight have not made reports, either never having 
organized under their charters, or else having closed up their business. 
The State Savings Bank of Troy, chartered in session of 1856, had not 
organized on Ist January, but is understood to have since done so. The 
Penn Yan and Albany Dime Savings Banks have disregarded the resolu- 
tion of the Senate, and have failed to make a report. Their transac- 
tions, however, are so extremely small, (as may be seen from the report 
made by the bank committee at the last session of the legislature,) that 
this omission on their part is of little importance so far as the annexed 
tables serve to show the aggregate deposits in the savings banks of the 
State. 

The principal items of, information called for by the resolution of the 
Senate were the amount deposited and the amount withdrawn during 
the year 1856; the amount of interest received and the amount paid 
to depositors; the amount of expenses and the aggregate of deposits on 
1st January, 1857; with a statement of the manner in which the same 
was invested, whether in bonds and mortgage, real estate, stocks, or 
loans upon securities, or cash deposited in banks, 


By a comparison of the present report with that made ‘> the Senate by the 
undersigned one year ago, it will be seen that the sun: total of deposits now 
held by the chartered savings banks of the State amounts to. . .$41,699,502 31 

Being an increase of.......- oececcccecceco @rocccccccccce 5,586,737 64 


This vast sum, the earnings of industry and savings of prudence, is 
invested as follows: 


In bonds and mortgages upon improved productive property, 

worth at least double the amount loaned thereon, $18,570,698 91 
In stocks of the character authorized by their charters, 17,008,620 97 
In cash and available loans upon securities, 6,439,787 38 
In real estate, (generally only the banking-house occupied,).,.. 920,259 40 
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Former reports on this subject have stated the transactions of the 
savings banks in the cities of New York and Brooklyn separate from 
those in the rest of the State, an example which the committee now 
follows, as it is a matter of some interest to compare the increase of these 
deposits as between city and country. 

t is proper here to say that within a few years many of the banks 
of circulation and deposit throughout the State, out of the city of New 
York, have adopted the questionable practice of receiving small deposits 
on interest, and in some cases have openly assumed, without color of 
law, the title of savings banks. As it is impossible to learn from their 
reports, made to the Bank Superintendent, what amounts they thus 
hold, our comparison between the city and country deposits must neces- 
sarily be between those made in chartered savings banks. 


During the year 1856, the total number of deposits made in all the 

savings institutions of the State, was..... eccdcccesvicdcveceds Qeeneee 00 
And the average amount of each deposit, 713 60 
The total number of depositors’ accounts in these institutions on the 

Ist day of January, 1857, was 204,375 00 
The average sum at the credit of each depositor was, ee 204 03 
In the city of New York the number of such accounts was 151,559 00 


The average sum at the credit of each depositor,....... eeccee 214 12 
In the city of Brooklyn the number of such accounts was, 15,691 00 


The average sum at the credit of each depositor,.......sseceesees 206 85 
In the remainder of the State, the number of such accounts was... 37,125 00 


The average sum at the credit of each depositor,.....secessecsees 164 35 


Your committee would refer to the annexed synopsis and abstract of 
all the reports received by them, to show the business and condition of 
each of the institutions from which reports have been received. 

In the report made to the Senate at its last session the bank committee 
deprecated the practice which has greatly extended within afew years, and 
to which allusion has already herein been made, of banking associations 
assuming the business and in some cases the name of savings banks, 

A bill to prevent this was introduced at the present session of the 
legislature, and received the favorable action of the Senate. By its pro- 
visions, banks of circulation everywhere throughout the State were 
prohibited under penalties from using the title of savings banks in any 
manner, and every such bank situated in any town or city where a 
chartered savings bank was pursuing business, was in like manner pro- 
hibited from receiving deposits on interest of a less sum than five hun- 
dred dollars. This wholesome law, sanctioned by a decided vote in the 
Senate, has failed to be acted upon by the House of Assembly, and is 
not likely to become a law at the present session. 

But though all has not been accomplished which might have been 
desired by those who feel the importance, and on the part of the State, 
the obligations to provide safe depositories for the hard earnings of those 
who are not supposed to be qualified to judge for themselves of the 
security and responsibility of institutions thus engaged in receiving de- 
posits, yet one important measure has been perfected during the session 
and has become a law. 

By an act passed March 20, 1857, a copy of which is appended to 
this report, the savings banks of this State have been placed under the 
supervision of the Superintendent of the Bank Department, and are 
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required to make semi-annual reports to him of the various items of 
which it is important that he should be informed. He has authority 
under this act to cause an investigation into the affairs of any bank for 
savings, and an examination of the securities which it holds. It is be- 
lieved that under such a law, properly administered, no considerable 
frauds or losses will occur. 

There is one fact very gratifying in connection with the passage of 
this law, and which tends to show consciousness of rectitude and 
ability in regard on the part of these institutions; not one of them made 
the slightest objection to the measure, but’ on the contrary, so far as 
heard from by the committee, warmly commended it. 

In closing this report the committee take pleasure in expressing the 
belief, founded on the returns hereto annexed, that the savings banks 
of the State are generally managed with skill and prudence. ‘They are 
performing a most useful part, for they not only keep safely the money 
of the working classes, but they stimulate enterprise throughout the 
country by restoring to active circulation, in the various channels of 
commerce and trade, those small sums which would otherwise be idle, 
or hoarded away in some place of fancied security. 

Wittram Ke ty, James Huytineton, Joszru H. Perry, 
Committee on Banks, 


The following is a summary of the resources and liabilities of the sav- 
ings banks of this State: 
W. ¥.and Brooklyn, Country. Total, 
Deposits, 1855,......$13,746,326 5,409,88 19,156,215 
Withdrawn,1855,....+. 18,140,916 5,076,592 18,217,508 


Increase,......-+.. $605,410 $333,296 $938,706 
Deposits, 1856,...... 16,308,299 6,055,556 22,363,855 
Withdrawn, 1856,...... 12,740,058 5,629,004 18,369,063 


Increase,.......+++ $3,568,241 $426,552 $3,994,792 


No. of No. 
Deposits Withdrawn, Depositors, De ¢. 
én 1866. 1666, Jan. 1, 6.” Son. BT. 


N. Y. city,....$14,601,574 $11,582,312 132,737 151,559 
Brooklyn,..... 1,706,725 1,157,746 12,362 15,691 
Interior,....... 6,055,556 5,629,004 31,022 87,125 


-_—_——. 


Total,.....$22,363,855 $18,369,063 176,121 204,375 


Deposits on hand January, 1857, bonds and mortgages held, stocks 
"held, and cash balance in hand: 


Bonds and Stocks Loans on 

ar hl = Mortgages. Held, Call & Cash. 
N. Y. City,....$32,452,243 $13,912,169 $14,762,895 $4,643,176 
Brooklyn,..... 3,145,736 1,519,162 —:1,812,787 248,883 
Interior,...... 6,101,523 3,139,367 932,938 1,552,678 


Total,.....$41,699,502 $18,570,698 $17,008,620 $6,439,737 
In Great Britain the savings deposits are thirty-one millions sterling, 
the net income from which is only 8} per cent., whereas depositors here 
realize 5 a 6 on an average. 
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Aw Act In RELATION To Savines Banxs, passed Marcon 207TH, 1857. 
(THREE-FIFTHS BEING PRESENT.) 


The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and 
Assembly, do enact as follows : 


Sec. 1. The several savings banks or institutions for savings now in- 
corporated, or which may be hereafter incorporated, shall, on or before 
the twenty-fifth day of January, and on before the twenty-fifth day of 
July, in each year, make a report in writing to the Superintendent 
of the Bank Department of the condition of such savings bank or insti- 
tution for savings, on the first days of January and July; which report 
shall be verified by the oath of the two principal officers thereof; and 
shall state therein the total amount due to depositors; the total amount 
of assets of every kind; the principal sum of each and every bond and 
mortgage, with the estimated value of the property on which it is 
based; the amount invested in stock, designating each particular 
kind of stock, and the estimated market value of the same; the 
amount loaned upon the security of stock, with a description of 
all stocks so held; the amount, if any, loaned on personal securi- 
ties; the amount invested in real estate; the amount of cash on 
hand or on deposit in bank, with the names of the banks where 
deposited, and the amounts placed in each; and the amount loaned 
or deposited in any other manner than herein described. The re- 

ort of January in each year shall, in addition, also state the num- 

er of open accounts; the amount deposited and the amount with- 
drawn; also the amount of interest received, and the amount placed to 
the credit of depositors during the year preceding the date of such re- 
port. Any wilful false swearing in respect to such reports shall be 
deemed perjury, and subject to the punishment prescribed by law for 
that offence. And if any savings bank or institution for savings shall 
fail to furnish to the Superintendent of the Bank Department its reports 
at the time herein stated, it shall forfeit the sum of one hundred dol- 
lars per day for every day such report shall be so delayed; and the said 
superintendent may maintain an action, in his name of office, to recover 
such penalty, and, when collected, the same shall be paid into the 
treasury of the State. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the Superintendent of the Bank De- 
partment, by or before the twentieth day of February in each year, to 
communicate to the legislature a statement of the condition of every 
savings bank and institution for savings from which reports have been 
received for the preceding year; and to suggest any amendments in 
the laws relative to savings banks or institutions for savings which in 
his judgment may be necessary or proper to increase the security of 
depositors. 

Src. 3. Whenever any savings bank or institution for savings shall 
fail to make a report in compliance with this act, or whenever the Su- 
perintendent of the Bank Department shall have reason to believe that 
any savings bank or institution for savings is loaning or investing 
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money in violation of its charter or of law, or conducting business in 
an unsafe manner, it shall be his duty, either in person or by one or 
more competent persons by him appointed, to examine their affairs ; 
and whenever it shall appear to the superintendent, from such examina- 
tion, that any savings bank or institution for savings has been guilty of 
a violation of its charter or of law, he shall communicate the fact to 
the Attorney-General, whose duty it shall then become to institute such 
proceedings against said savings bank or institution for savings as are 
now authorized in the case of insolvent corporations. The expense of 
any such examination shall be paid by the savings bank or institution 
for savings so examined, in such amount as the Superintendent of the 
Banking Department shall certify to be just and reasonable. 

Sec. 4. No savings bank shall hereafter be required to make an 
annual report to the legislature, any provisions in their charter to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Szc. 5. The Superintendent of the Banking Department is hereby 
authorized to employ from time to time so many clerks as may be 
necessary to discharge the duties hereby imposed; the salary of said 
clerks shall be paid to them monthly, on his certificate, and upon the 
warrant of the Comptroller, out of the treasury; and it shall be the 
duty of the said superintendent, in his annual report to the legislature, 
to state the names of the clerks so employed, and the compensation 
allowed to them severally, 

Sec. 6. It shall be the duty of the superintendent to collect all the 
expenses incurred in the performance of the duty hereby imposed, in- 
cluding the salaries of the clerks, and such expenses shall be defrayed 
and paid by the savings banks and institutions for savings in proportion 
to the amount of deposits held by them severally, and when collected 
the same shall be paid into the treasury of the State. If any savings 
bank or institution for savings shall, after due notice, refuse or neglect 
to pay its proper share of said charges so allotted, then the said 
superintendent may maintain an action in his name of office against 
such savings bank or institution for savings for the recovery of such 
charges. 


Panics.—As an illustration of what slight causes are often panic-pro- 
ducers, we copy from Timbs’ Curiosities of History an account of a 
panic in England in the year 1832: 


In May, 1832, a “run upon the Bank of England” was produced by the walls 
of London being placarded with the emphatic words, “ to stop the Duke, go for 
old”—advice which was followed as soon as given, to a prodigious extent. The 
uke of Wellington was then very oy ss ey and on Monday, the 14th of May, 
it being currently believed that the Duke had formed a Cabinet, the panic be- 
came universal, and the run upon the Bank of England for coin was so incessant, 
that in a few hours upwards of half a million was carried off. Mr. Doubleday, in 
his “ Life of Sir Robert Peel,” states it to be well known that the above placards 
were the device of four gentlemen, two of whom were elected members of the 
Reformed Parliament. h put down £20, and the sum thus clubbed was ex- 
pended in printing thousands of those terrible missives, which were eagerly cir- 
culated, and were speedily seen upon every wallin London. The effect is hardly 
to be described. It was electric. 
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THE FINANCIAL REVULSIONS OF 1887 AND 1857. 


Tuossz who can look back to the financial events of 1836—7, will find 
that the causes which brought about the crisis of that period have again 
prevailed to a larger extent in 1856-7. We allude to over-trading— 
undue bank expansion—long credits—excessive importations from Eu- 
eure in public lands. All these were, in 1837, acknowl- 

ged causes of the commercial revulsion of that period. We shall find, 
by a close scrutiny of the circumstances preceding the late revulsion, that 
similar features have marked the years 1856-7. The immense outlay 
in rail-roads we include among the “over-trading” of the past two or 
three years; the bank loans and circulation have increased more rapidly 
than a healthy growth of commerce warranted. Such bank facilities 
have superinduced heavy importations of foreign goods, beyond the 
ability of the country to pay, and also fostered the system of long 
credits. Capital has been withdrawn, in 1856-’7, from commercial 
channels, and placed, as in 1835-6, in public lands of the West. These 
latter investments, for the time being, are unavailable—the gold required 
for their purchase has been paid into the Sub-Treasury, and finally 
found its way to England and the Continent, in payment of products of 
foreign labor. We will revert to the features of commercial affairs pre- 
ceding the revulsion of 1837, in order to demonstrate our meaning. 

I, Over-trading—The importations from abroad increased from 1833 
to 1836 seventy-five per cent., under the tariff of 1832, while the expor- 
tations for the same period were increased only forty-two per cent. 
Commercial changes in any country should be gradual, and the exports 
and imports should always keep pace with each other, in order to main- 
tain an equilibrium of indebtedness. 


Imports, Exports, Duties, Sales of Public Lands and Population of 
the United States, 18883—1840. 
Sales of 
House Public 
Imports. Exports. Duties. Lands. fPopulation. 
$108,118,000 $90,140,000 $29,082,000 $8,967,000 18,820,000 
126,521,000 104,886,000 16,214,000 4,857,000 + 14,190,000 
149,895,000 121,698,000 19,891,000 4,757,000 14,600,000 
189,980,000 128,668,000 © 28,409,000 4,877,000 15,050,000 


574,514,000  $444,832,000 $88,046,000 $18,453,000 
143,623,500 111,208,000 22,011,500 4,614,500 


Thus the imports per head were, in 1833, 88 30; while in 1836 they 
were $12 60, an increase which all, upon reflection, will acknowledge to 
have been too sudden. 

Qustom- Sales of 
House Public 
Imports. Exports. Duties, Lands. Population. 
$117,419,000 $11,169,000 15,600,000 
118,717,000 16,158,000 16,100,000 
121,028,000 162,092,000 28,187,000 16,550,000 
181,571,000 104,805,000 18,499,000 17,063,000 


$502,074,000 $498,083,000 $68,968,000 
124,508,250 15,990,750 
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The revulsion of the winter of 1886-7 (ending finally in bank sus- 
ension of May, 1837) created a necessity fora prompt reduction of 
oreign imports. Thus, in 1838, they amounted to about the same as in 
1832~’3, or only $6 50 per head; the population having increased in 
those five years from 13,820,000 to about 16,100,000—the exports for 
the intervening period of five years being about equal to the foreign 
imports. 

It will be readily perceived that this rapid expansion of foreign im- 
ports must be accompanied—Ist. By a commensurate expansion of trade 
and of credit throughout the whole Union; 2d. By a large export of coin, 
in discharge of foreign indebtedness accrued. The export of coin did not 
occur in 1837, because bankruptcy overtook a very large class of mer- 
chants and manufacturers. It is estimated that at least 400 millions 
were liquidated by the bankrupt law of June 19, 1840, a larger portion 
of which (one-fifth, or one-fourth at least) was foreign indebtedness. 

II. Bank Expansion—The bank policy of General Jackson forced 
the liquidation of the United States Bank, 1883—1836, This bank 
had gradually, up to 1833, regulated the domestic exchanges, so that the 
cost of exchange between Philadelphia and remote points of the Union 
was reduced to 3 or 1 per cent. The first blow at the bank was on the 
10th July, 1832, when General Jackson’s veto of the re-charter* was 
communicated to Congress. In September, 1833, another step was the 
issue of an order by the then Secretary of the Treasury, (Hon. R. B. 
Taney, now Chief Justice of Supreme Court, U.S.,) for the removal of 
the deposits from the Bank of the United States to certain State banks, 
On the 23d of that month Secretary Duane was dismissed by the presi- 
dent, in consequence of his refusal to commit this act of gross injustice, 
and on the same day Mr. Taney was appointed his successor. The 
order for the removal of the deposits, and the future deposit of revenue, 
was issued a few days afterwards, to take effect on the first of October 


following. 


Secretary Taney’s Views.—We extract from the special report of 
the Treasury to Congress on the subject of the deposit banks, Decem- 
ber 3, 1833, the conclusions of Secretary Taney : 


The language of the law, therefore, and the usage and the practice of the gov- 
ernment under it, establish the following principles: 1st. That the power of 
removal was intended to be reserved exclusively to the Secretary of the Treasury ; 
and that, according to the stipulations in the charter, Congress could not direct it 
to be done. 2d. That the power reserved to the Secretary of the Treasury does 
not depend for its exercise merely on the safety of the public money in the hands 
of the bank, nor upon the fidelity with which it has conducted itself; but he has 
the right to remove the deposits, and it is his duty to remove them, whenever 
the public interest or convenience will be promoted by the change. * * * 
The facts and reasons stated appear to have established the following propo- 
sitions: st. It was the duty of this department not to act upon the assumption 
that the legislative power would hereafter change the law in relation to the 
Bank of the United States; and it was bound to regulate its conduct upon the 
rinciple that the existence of this corporation would terminate on the 3d of 
rch, 1836. 2d. The public interest required that the deposits of public 


* This act was passed by the House of Representatives, July 8, 1882, by a vote of 107 to 85, and 
in the Senate by a vote of 28 to 20. : . 
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money should not continue to be made in the Bank of the United States until 
the close of its existence, but should be transferred to some other place, at some 
period prior to that time. 3d. The power of removal being reserved exclusively 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, by the terms of the charter, his action was 
necessary in order to effect it; and the deposits could not, according to the 
agreement made by Congress with the stockholders, have been removed by the 
legislative branch of the government until the charter was at an end. 4th, The 
near approach of the time when the charter would expire, as well as the condi- 
tion of the mercantile community, produced by the conduct of the bank, rendered 
the removal indispensable at the time it was begun; and it could not have 
been postponed to a later day without injury to the country. 


Acting on these principles, I should have felt myself bound to follow the course 
I have pursued in relation to the deposits, without any reference to the miscon- 
duct of the bank. But there are other reasons for the removal, growing out of 
the manner in which the affairs of the bank have been managed and its money 
oppiied, which would have made it my duty to withdraw at any period of the 
charter. It will, I presume, be admitted on all hands, that the bank was incor- 
porated in order to create a useful and convenient public agent to assist the 
government in its fiscal operations. The act of incorporation was not designed 
merely as an act of favor to the stockholders, nor were exclusive privileges given to 
them for the purpose of enabling them to obtain political power, or to amass wealth 
at the expense of the people of the United States, The motive for establishing 
this vast monopoly was the hope that it would conduce to the public good. It 
was created to be tae agent of the public—to be employed for the benefit of the 
ny “08 ; and the peculiar privileges and means of private emolument, given to it 

y the act of incorporation, were intended as rewards for the services it was ex- 
pected to perform. * * * * 

In forming my judgment on this, as part of the case, I have not regarded the 
short time the charter has yet to run. But my conduct has been governed 
by considerations which arise altogether out of the course pursued by the bank, 
and which would have equally influenced the decision of this department in re- 
lation to the deposits, if the bank were now in the first years of its existence ; 
and upon this view of the subject, the following propositions appear to be fully 
maintained: 

1st. That the bank, being the fiscal agent of the government in the duties 
which the law requires it to perform, is liable to all the responsibilities which 
attach to the character of agents in ordinary cases of principal and agent among 
individuals, and it is, therefore, the duty of the officer of the government, to whom 
the power has been entrusted, to withdraw from its possession the public funds 
whenever its conduct towards its principal has been such as would induce a 
prudent man, in private life, to dismiss his agent from his employment. 


2d. That by means of its exchange committee, it has so arranged its business as 
to deprive the public servants of those opportunities of observing its conduct 
which the law had provided for the safety of the public money confided to its 
care; and that there is sufficient evidence to show that the arrangement on the 
part of the bank was deliberately planned, and is still persisted in for the purpose 
of concealment. 

$d. That it has also, in the case of the three per cent. stock, and of the bill of 
exchange on France, endeavored unjustly to advance its own interests, at the 
expense of the interests and just rights of the people of the United States. 

If these propositions be established, it is very clear that a man of ordinary pru- 
dence in private life would withdraw his funds from an agent who had thus 
behaved himself in relation to his principal; and it.follows that it was the duty 
of the Secretary of the Treasury to withdraw the funds of the United States 
from the bank. 

4th, That there is sufficient evidence to show that the bank has been and still 
is seeking to obtain political power, and has used its money for the purpose of 
influencing the election of the — servants; and it was incumbent upon the 
Secretary of the Treasury, on that account, to withdraw from its possession the 
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money of the United States, which it was thus using for improper purposes. 
Upon the whole, I have felt myself bound by the strongest obligations to remove 
the deposits. The obligation was imposed upon me by the near approach of the 
time when this corporation will cease to exist, as well as by the course of con- 
duct which it has seen fitto pursue. * * * * 


The State banks selected are all institutions of high character and undoubted 
strength, and are under the management and control of persons of unquestioned 
probity and intelligence, And, in order to insure the safety of the public money, 
each of them is required and has agreed to give security whenever the amount 
of the deposit shalt exceed the half of the amount of the capital actually paid 
in; and this department has reserved to itself the right to demand security 
whenever it may think it advisable, although the amount on deposit may not be 
equal to the sum above stated. The banks selected have also severally engaged 
to transmit money to any point at which it may be required, by the direction of 
this department, for the public service, and to perform all the services to the gov- 
ernment which were heretofore rendered by the Bank of the United States. And, 
by agreements among themselves, to honor each other’s notes and drafts, they are 
providing a general currency at least as sound as that of the Bank of the United 

tates; and will afford facilities to commerce, and in the business of domestic 
exchange, quite equal to any which the community heretofore enjoyed. There 
has not yet been sufficient time to perfect these arrangements, but enough has 
roe f been done to show that even on the score of expediency, a Bank of thé 
United States is not necessary, either for the fiscal operations of the government 
or the public convenience; and that every object which the charter to the present 
ae was designed to attain may be as effectually accomplished by the State 

anks, 


On the 15th April, 1854, Secretary Taney further communicated to 
Congress his views on the deposit bank system, reiterating his opinion 
that the Bank of the United States had failed to accomplish the objects 
contemplated in its creation, and that the State banks would thence- 
forward not only furnish an adequate currency for the country, but be 
a constant and wholesome check upon each other.* 

Mr. Taney having been nominated to the Chief Justiceship of the 
Supreme Court of the United States by General Jackson, and confirmed 
on the 24th June following, by a senatorial vote of 28 to 18, was suc- 
ceeded in the Treasury by the Hon. Levi Woodbury, who retained 
the laborious position of Secretary until March 2, 1842, nearly eight 
years. 

In December, 1835, Secretary Woodbury reported that the public 
money continued to be collected and deposited with great ease and 
economy. “The transfers of it to every quarter of the country have 
never been effected with more promptitude, and have been made en- 
tirely free of expense to the Treasury.” The surplus revenue of 
$37,468,859 was apportioned among the several States by an act of the 
House of Representatives, passed June 21st, 1836, by a vote of 155 to 
to 38; confirmed by the Senate by a vote of 24 to 6. 

On the 6th December, 1836, the Secretary, in his annual report to 
Congress, congratulated the country on their possessing a gold circula- 
tion of 73 millions, against 30 millions only in October, 1833—the 
bank circulation in the mean time having increased from 80 millions 
to 120 millions. This increase of paper currency was even then con- 
sidered by the Secretary as excessive. The results of these enlarged 


* See “ Funding System of the United States,” pp. 882—886. 
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paper issues were soon found to be prejudicial to the true interests of 
the country, and ero «| led to the suspension in New York by the 
banks, on the 10th May following. 


Bank Suspension of 1837.—The New York city banks, between 
their suspension in May, 1837, and January, 1838, pursued a careful 
course, looking to the promised resumption of specie payments in May, 
1838. Each report after May, 1837, showed an increase of specie 
funds, and a stronger position in all respects. 


Liabilities, June 1, 1887. Dee. 1. May 1, 1888. 


nGias Une tlawepacdpssececs sees $18,111,200 $18,111,200 $18,111,200 
Circulation,. .... 2.00000 Scccccccee oe 5,283,950 4,004,059 8,180,161 
Special deposits,........000. “a 2,766,560 2,664,500 1,181,883 
State Treasury,........00.- ee 1,576,250 1,296,055 1,346,899 
U. 8. Treasury, we 3,907,731 - 131,287 129,892 
Individual deposits,. e- 11,894,948 12,898,080 12,902,871 
Due other banks,... e eves 8,269,739 9,723,054 10,748,481 
gs Eh dsc nicidesnctscdccccee 6,116,412 6,792,649 6,674,831 


Debal,. . ccvcecsecccccceseoce eoee $57,426,800 $55,620,834 $54,275,718 


June. December. May, 183% 


$38,434,193 81,069,800 $18,220,628 

Real estate, 952,781 957,268 978,627 

Specie, 1,711,409 2,373,682 6,570,782 
0 


tes of other banks, 3,901,402 5,111,411 6,248,484 
Due from other banks, 9,196,148 11,450,742 8,685,801 
Investments, 2,601,820 8,057,059 2,894,426 
Miscellaneous, 629,047 1,600,922 677,070 


NE 6 cc eccccccoccsone ereees coos $57,426,800 $55,620,834 $54,275,718 


These figures show that the banks curtailed their loans between June, 
1837, (twenty days after suspension,) and May 1, 1838, (ten days be- 
fore resumption,) about ten millions. In the mean time bills on London 
were reduced from 20 a 22 premium, to 6 a 7 per cent., or actually be- 
low par. Foreign importations had, in the mean time, been discour- 
aged, and the balance of foreign trade resulted in our favor, thereby 
enabling the banks to maintain specie payments, and to become a cred- 
itor of all other cities of the United States. This speedy resumption 
was opposed by the Bank of the United States in the winter of 1837-’8, 
as premature, (see page 399,) and by the Southern and Western banks 
generally. But Boston and New York had fortified themselves with 
specie funds, and had adopted measures, in the summer of 1837, looking 
to the resumption in May, 1888. The Southern cities were not, how- 
ever, so well fortified, and it turned out that their resumption in 1838 
was not well sustained. The Bank of the United States, in its endeav- 
ors to strengthen itself, met with heavy losses, and never recovered from 
the severe blow inflicted by its second suspension. There was, besides, 
no sympathy on the part of New York in behalf of the then Bank of 
the United States, as the leading monied institution of the country, and 
Wall-street was desirous of having within itself the great regulator of 
the currency of the Union. 
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The Bank of the United States had accomplished, between the years 
1825—1833, all that had been promised by its early friends, viz., liberal 
accommodations to the the mercantile community ; secondly, a sound 
currency ; and, lastly, an equilibrium of the domestic exchanges. These 
ends were gained as long as the bank was under one management—under 
one head—and regulated from time to time by the obvious wants of the 
country and by the fluctuations of commerce. It was erroneously sup- 
posed by the then executive, and by the head of the Treasury, that the 
same power could be put into thirty or forty different boards of directors, 
at various points of the Union; that the same consistency and uniform- 
ity of action could take place; and that the three prominent objects in 
view at the incorporation of the Bank of the United States would be 
secured by adopting the State bank system. The fallacy of this view 
was soon demonstrated. The pet banks soon obtained control of the 
deposits, amounting to over thirty millions of dollars, and placed them- 
selves in opposition to the then Bank of the United States, whose char- 
ter would expire on 3d March, 1836 ; and afterwards, to the Pennsylvania 
Bank of the United States—an institution controlled mainly by the 
same gentlemen who were in the management of the former. In fact, 
the policy of the old bank, after October, 1833, was far from being as 
sound as previously, and soon lost its nationality as well as its consist- 
ency, in its contest with the State banks. : 

Its loans in 1833, 1834, 1835, were as follows : 


July, 1833, $63,300,000 
November, 1834, 45,754,000 
July, 1835, 65,197,000 


Immediately on obtaining the control of the public deposits, amount- 
ing to nine millions of dollars, the pet banks, as they were famil- 
iarly termed in 1833-1834, commenced a system of expansion, in order, 
as was alleged, to fill the void occasioned by the then expected liquida- 
tion of the Bank of the United States. This void, in fact, never occurred. 
The bank was, in a legal sense, wound up in 1836, but in reality it was 
a mere shifting uf hands; the new Pennsylvania Bank of the United 
States assuming alike the liabilities and the resources of the former. By 
an extraordinary combination of circumstances, the public debt of the 
United States had been nearly liquidated in 183334, and was entirely 
so in 1835-86; at which latter date the annual revenue amounted to 
forty-eight millions of dollars, against twenty-four millions of dollars in 
1830. The surplus revenue had become a burden upon the Treasury, 
and, in the hands of the State banks became a vast fund for expansion 
of loans. Thus, in January, 1835, (about one year after the banks began 
to feel the accumulations of public deposits,) the loans of the State banks 
in five States only, amounted to $135,384,000. These increased to 
$177,794,000 by January, 1836, and to $193,519,000 in January, 1837. 
It was at this last date that the expansion was at its height, and that 
the rates of foreign exchange became very burdensome. 
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Bank Loans in Different Sections of the Union at Different Periods, 


Ohio. Virginia. &. Carolina. Loutsiana, New York. Totals, 

Jan., eae $9,751,000 $11,277,000 $15,020,000 $87,888,000 $61,968,000 $135,884,000 

“ 17,079,000 14,329,000 16,316,000 57,284,000 72,886,000 177,794,000 

7 18,178,000 15,021,000 18,£99,000 59,105,000 79,813,000 198,519,000 
May, 19,505,000 18,811,000 18,881,000 50,852,000 74,058,000 176,052,000 
Jan., 17,212,000 15,900,000 16,657,000 55,590,000 61,000,000 166,859,000 
May, 15,880,000 14,718,000 16,448,000 52,058,000 57,908,000 157,002,000 
Jan., 16,520,000 17,010,000 15,378,000 56,855,000 68,800,000 174,063,000 
June, psine 18,414,000 15,596,000 18,347,000 49,188,000 68,057,000 164,552,000 
dune, 9,878,000 15,495,006 16,106,000 45,646,000 69,780,000 
Jan., 11,477,C00 15,925,000 6,855,000 54,710,000 56,888,000 
June, 6,876,000 14,258,000 7,476,000 46,891,000 58,245,000 128,266,000 
Jan., 8,892,000 12,648,000 6,585,000 84,628,000 52,848,000 110,101,000 
Aug., 458, 12,698,000 6,170,000 81,695,000 58,598,000 118,609,000 


It was stated, upon official authority, that the aggregate loans of the 
deposit banks of the United States were : 


In July and August, 1836,...ceccsescreccececceees $164,469,000 
TGR Bis 064550060 Mbwseceadnteeioedes 166,454,000 


In a few States of the West the public deposits amounted to about 
TWENTY MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, giving rise to a wide field of illegitimate 
and wild banking operations, 


Tabular view of the Circulation, Treasury Deposits, Individual Deposits 
and Specie, of the Deposit Banks of nine States of the West, Novem- 
ber, 1836. (See Hazard’s Financial Register, 1837, p. 150.) 


U.S. Public Specie 
Deposit Banks. No. Circulation. Treasury. Offices. ioninis on hand, 
1 $2,052,515 $1,835,553 $284,680 $654,587 $292,915 
2,848,329 1,958,807 24,407 1,690,984 860,218 
1,989,759 4,705,455 183,810 1,245,514 696,080 
4,002,307 777,391 46,258 694,802 241,504 
2,422,955 1,899,942 100,360 633,970 930,688 
2,600,026 5,130,875 189,779 =—-1,106,585 1,879,775 
2,289,875 2,257,895 18,815 899,800 
71,967 72,320 bind 19,161 
940,198 1,616,118 231,495 


29 $19,163,181 $19,253,856 $1,029,104 $7,128,271 $5,927,966 


The few banks in the city of New York, and those in the interior of 
the State, held at the same time nearly fifteen millions of public de- 


posits,* viz. : 

Jan., 1887. June, 1837. July, 1887. Aug., 1837. Oct., 1887. 
City Banks,.. $7,176,000 $3,907,000 $3,152,000 $707,000 $481,000 
Country Banks, 7,333,000 4,148,000 8,402,000 1,531,000 516,000 
Specie, City, 4,047,000 1,711,000 1,709,000 1,758,000 1,965,000 
Specie, Country, 5,829,000 2,802,000 2,686,000 2,731,000 2,988,000 


* Hazard’s Financial Register, 1837, p. 148, 
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The Resumption of 1838.—On 27th November, 1837, a Bank Conven- 
tion was held in New York, to take measures for an early resumption. 
Messrs, Albert Gallatin, George Newbold, C. W. Lawrence, Cornelius 
Heyer, John J. Palmer, Preserved Fish and Gorham A. Worth, were 
appointed a committee to publish the views of the convention. We 
extract as follows from their report, dated 15th December following, as 
a matter of history : 


The immediate causes which compelled the banks of the city of New York to 
suspend specie payments on the 10th of May last, are well known. The simulta- 
neous withdrawing of the large public deposits, and of excessive foreign credits, 
combined with the great and unexpected fall in the prices of the principal articles 
of our exports, with an import of breadstuffs such as had never before occurred, 
and with the consequent inability of the country, particularly of the Southwest- 
ern States, to make the usual and expected remittances, did, at one and the same 
time, fall principally and necessarily on the greatest commercial emporium of the 
Union. After a long and most arduous struggle, during which the banks, 
though not altogether unsuccessfully resisting the imperative foreign demand for 
the precious metals, were gradually deprived of a great portion of their specie, 
some unfortunate incidents of a local nature, operating in concert with other pre- 
vious exciting causes, produced distrust and panic, and finally one of those general 
runs, which, if continued, no banks that issue paper money, payable on demand, 
ean ever resist, and which soon put it out of the power of those of this city to 
sustain specie payments, The example was followed by the banks throughout 
the whole country with as much rapidity as the news of the suspension in New 
York reached them, without waiting for an actual run, and principally, if not 
exclusively, on the alleged ground of the effects to be a mh ws from that 
suspension. Thus, while the New York city banks were almost drained of their 
specie, those in other places preserved the amount which they had before the 

al catastrophe. * ~ o 

The only reason which remains to be examined is the apprehension that con- 
fidence may not have been sufficiently restored to ensure a permanent resump- 
tion, The causes which occasioned the distrust, the panic and the run on some 
of the banks, have ceased to operate. Such a coincidence of extraordinary events 
and unfortunate incidents as produced the catastrophe must be rare, and may 
never again occur. It must be conceded, that it is impossible that confidence 
should be restored until the banks shall have resumed specie payments, or desig- 
nated an early day for that a. Combined with the conviction of the ability 
of the banks to resume, and with the fact that their paper shall have become 
equal, or nearly equal in value, to specie, nothing is wanted for restoring entire 
confidence but the simultaneous resumption by the principal banks, acting in 
concert. * * & 

In the meanwhile, the line of our duty is obvious, and we have only to con- 
tinue, by every measure in our power, to strengthen ourselves, and to be pre- 
pared, at the earliest possible day, to fulfil our engagements, and to resume and 
to maintain specie payments, To the early completion of the measures now in 
train for that purpose we respectfully but most earnestly call the immediate 
attention of the city banks, as an indispensable requisite, before a day can be 
fixed for resumption. The country banks, with most laudable exertions, have 
taken all the necessary steps, and are prepared to resume at any time. 


This convention was attended by 136 delegates, viz.: from Maine, 2; 
New Hampshire, 2; Vermont, 7; Massachusetts, 15; Rhode Island, 5; 
Connecticut, 17; New York city, 7; New York, interior, 30; New 
Jersey, 12; Pennsylvania, 10; Delaware, 1; Maryland, 6; District of 
Columbia, 2; Virginia, 7; North Carolina, 2; South Carolina, 2; Geor- 
gia 1; Indiana, 1; Kentucky, 3; Ohio, 1. 

Mr. Nicholas Biddle, in his letter addressed to Mr. John Quincy 
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Adams, under date April 5, 1838, opposed the resumption of specie 
payments at so early date as May, 1838, the time fixed upon by the 
convention. In this letter he urged that the general government was 
opposed to the banking system, and had, by its specie circular crusade 
against the banks, &c., caused the panic and suspension in 1837. Of 
the proposed resumption he said : 


My impression is, that the month of May is a very unfit time. The resump- 
tions, to be useful, must be general; and no arrangement can be satisfactory 
which does not include the Southern and Southwestern States. These I do not 
think are yet ready to resume. 

For the gentlemen of New York who announced that decision, (as to resumption in 
May, 1838,) I have great personal respect, and, under ordinary circumstances, would 
willingly yield my own convictions to their better opportunities and understanding ; 
but the natural influence of their judgment is weakened by the knowledge of the 
fact, that the banks of New York would not have had the least idea of a resump- 
tion in May, but because the immunity allowed by the legislature will then ex- 

ire, and they fear that it will not be renewed. This was distinctly avowed at the 

ank convention, and the deputation who visited Philadelphia repeated it again 
and again. Now this may be a very good reason for the banks of New York to 
resume, but certainly no reason whatever for the banks of Pennsylvania to do 
the same. The States of Pennsylvania, of Virginia, of Kentucky, have legislatures 
as well as New York has, and they have refused to direct their banks to resume 
in May next. Why should they obey the legislature of New York, and not their 
own legislature ? 

The banks should remain exactly as “eg | are—preparing to resume, but not 
yet resuming. They should begin, as the Bank of England did, under similar 
circumstances, by paying the small notes, so as to restore coin to all the minor 
channels of circulation, but not make any general resumption until they ascertain 
what course the government will pursue; employing, in the mean time, their 
whole power to forward the crops to market. e American banks should do, in 
short, what the American army did at New Orleans—stand fast behind their 
cotton bales until the enemy has left the country. 

These are my opinions, very deliberately formed and very frankly expressed. 
They are thus set forth, not to influence the course of others, but to explain my 
own. 


On the 11th April, 1838, a convention of 143 delegates, from 
eighteen States, met at the city of New York to consider the subject of 
the resumption of specie payments. 


Whereas, It is found necessary, in order to a simultaneous action by the 
banks, in their redemption of specie payments, so to proceed in designating a 
period as to secure the nearest sm to unanimity ; And whereas, While in 
the judgment of this convention the return to specie payments and the preserva- 
tion of the currency in a sound condition, will dep essentially on the course of 
the General Government, yet this convention regards it as the duty of the banks 
to make the effort in good faith, exclusive of any direct reference to the pros- 

ective measures of the government; at the same time this convention has been 
edey to observe, in recent letters of the Secretary of the Treasury, specific 
assurances of an intention to sustain the banks, so far as it may be done, through 
the fiscal operations of that department of the government: Therefore, 

Resolved, That it be recommended to all the banks of the several States to re- 
sume specie payments on the first a of January next, without precluding 
an earlier resumption on the part of such banks as may find it necessary or deem 
it proper. 


May, 1838.—The banks of New York and of New England did re- 
sume on the 10th of May, as agreed upon. The following resolution 
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eee the specie circular) passed the Senate by a vote of thirty- 
our to nine, on the 29th May, 1838, and on the 31st was agreed to by 
the House of Representatives, by a vote of 151 to 27: 

“ Resolved, That it shall not be lawful for the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury to make or. continue in force any general order which shall create 
any difference between the different branches of the revenue, as to the 
money or medium of payment in which debts or dues accruing to the 
United States may be paid.” 

August, 1838.—On the 13th of August the banks of Pennsylvania 
resumed specie payments, in accordance with the proclamation of 
Governor Ritner. The banks of the Southern States followed this step, 
but were unable to sustain themselves permanently. 

1839.—On the 9th of September the United States Bank of Penn- 
sylvania again suspended, and the remaining banks in Philadelphia and 
in the interior of Pennsylvania followed suit. The same measure was 
immediately adopted by those of Maryland, the District of Columbia, 
Virginia and all the Southern States. 


BANKS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


Bonds and Mortgages, State Stocks, United States Stocks, held by each, 
and the Circulation of each, according to the Annual Report, 1857. 


We have compiled from the Annual Report of the Bank Department 
a list of the securities held by the Bank Department for the circulation 
of the banks of this State. This will enable our readers to compare the 
relative standing of each with others : 


Bonds and ‘at A 
Wame of Bank. Mortgages. hook. Shocks [= 
Agricultural Bank, Herkimer,.. -» $50,487 $50,600 .... $99,786 
Albany Exchange Bank, Albany, 28,500 93,000 seas 98,745 
Albany, Bank of, Albany, P wirkt 30,000 mais 29,600 
Albion, Bank of, Albion, 65,6385 79,906 coon §6 1 
American Exchange Bank, New York,... eoee 454,666 .... 898,720 
America, Bank of, New York,. a ‘omias o_o ied 
Atlantic Bank of the City of New York,. eees 106,300 en 160,400 
Attica, Bank of, Buffalo, .......... «++. 50,817 54,628 esses 104,856 
Auburn City Bank, Auburn,.......... ica coos See coos] §€=6840,988 
Auburn, Bank of, Auburn, sooo |6=69 ecoee 181,500 
Auburn Exchange Bank, Auburn, . coon §6=—OND—i‘éikt ts «2S 
Artisans’ Bank, New York,........ ees. 100,000 eee 51,000 
Ballston Spa Bank, Ballston Spa,. é 2,000 110,000 -ee. 106,000 
Bank of Bath, Bath,.......... cccccsce 41,930 80,700 coos 96,862 
Bank of Binghamton, Binghamton, 99,481 104,500 cess 200,098 
Black River Bank, Watertown,......... 77,026 87,800 .... 159,720 
Bowery Bank of the City of New York,. cose 198,651 eoee 184,652 
Broadway Bank, New York,.......+.++ «see 242,300 .... 242,800 
Brockport Exchange Bank, Brockport,... 23,796 27,000 .... 50,616 
Broome County Bank, Binghamton,..... ee , | ares 20,796 
Buffalo City Bank, Buffalo,........+++02 49,824 61,550 esse 107,748 
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7. S. ircula- 
Name of Bank. eae. Sooke. Stocks. sar 

Bull’s Head Bank of the City of N. Y.,.. eee. $188,000 .... $126,818 
Burnet Bank, Syracuse,........-... -.«- $85,440 28,500 $2,500 61,255 
Butchers’ and Drovers’ Bk, N. Y. City,.. «-+s 100,000 10,000 110,000 
Briggs’ Bank of Clyde, Cly de,. ee ae ae 59,882 
Cambridge Valley B’k, at N. White Creek, 50,775 55,500 .... 104,217 
Canajoharie Bank, Canajoharie, seceseee 27,074 63,806 10,000 100,000 
Canandaigua Bank, Canandaigua,....... 61,854 62,500 .... 128,474 
Canastota Bank, Canastota, . nue 85,825 48,000 20,000 93,000 
Capitol, Bank of the, Albany,......... coos 120,000 sess, ee 
Catskill Bank, Catskill, . keeles sbi 88,900 = 33,898 
Cayuga Lake, Bank of, Painted Post,... ere 50,570 4,500 564,484 
Cazenovia, Bank of, Cazenovia, 84,262 72,510 ae 99,999 
Central Bank of Brooklyn,............+ nae 79,300 25,000 101,783 
Central Bank at Cherry Valley,........ 31,665 53,500 Pree 76,500 
Central Bank of Troy, Troy,.........+.. 58,257 58,000 secs, . RS 
Central New York Bank of Utica, 41,195 47,600 rat 87,191 
Chatham Bank, New York,..........¢. chee 97,700 36,186 133,417 
Chemical Bank, New York,..........0+ eee 150,124 179,920 299,527 
Chester Bank, Chester,...... peanuts 6,500 938,816 2,000 102,316 
Chemung County Bank, Horseheads, . 8,279 50,000 sane 58,275 
Chemung, Bank of, Elmira,. elaine nina eis 56,954 64,000 “enc 97,962 
Chenango, Bank of, Norwich, 1,000 10,000 11,000 


Chittenango Bank, Chittenango,.. ccoseee 55,419 40,800 20,000 118,317 
Citizens’ Bank, Fulton, ........cceccsces 43,460 46,975 10,000 99,926 
Citizens’ Bank, New York,......-...0-- .eee 171,550 49,000 218,315 
City Bank of Brooklyn, . coos 103,938 ...- 101,500 
City Bank of New York, New York,.... siniies 5,500 4,500 Pa 

City Bank, Oswego, . ecceee 51,910 68,000 sco. 


Clinton Bank of Buffalo, Buffalo, 86,000 72,700 icce 2005 
Commercial Bank of Albany, Albany, Sada cece S22 000 seco 52000 
Commercial Bank of Cly de, 27,508 21,300 18,000 61,612 
Commercial Bank of Glenn’s Falls,...... 49,520 656,100 coos . 106,281 
Commercial Bank of Rochester, 132,975 166,150 soos SRG 05 
Commercial Bank of Saratoga Springs... coco 100,000 22. 100,000 
Commercial Bank of Troy,.......+...05 97,090 82,800 cone”, ERR 
Commercial Bank of Whitehall, soos 103,000 mee 98,900 
Commonwealth, Bank of the, New York, cose iano coos 118,560 
Commerce, Bank of, in New York, 9,000 owas 2,095 
Commerce, B’k of, of Putnam Co., Carmel, 63, 500 58,020 soos ARGC 
Continental Bank, New York,.......... 106,200 coos 100/088 
Cooperstown Bank of Cooperstow n, 81,013 83,800 coco 163,908 
Corn Exchange Bank, New York, eee 102,000 ...- 101,880 
Corning Bank of Corning, ..........++. 12,300 650,000 * .... 42,703 
Coxsackie, Bank of, Coxsackie, 14,140 89,000 coos 200071 
Crouse Bank, Syracuse, ...........+++- 50,198 380,000 20,000 99,980 
Croton River Bank, South East,........ 49,460 68,256 cots. BGT 
Cuba Bank, Cuba,........ 49,424 60,000 .... 108,424 
Cuyler’s Bank, Palmyra,..ceccseseces -. 50,342 53,000 eooe 108,242 
Dairy men’s Bank, Newport, .....+.00+- 27,825 73,000 aval 98,847 
Dansville Bank of Dansville, .... 46,500 58,280 eceee 108,550 
Delaware Bank, Dei, <...0.c00c000080 coos 186,868 coeds “TERR 
Deposit Bank, Deposit, ewer. cheeses 30,049 46,000 cose 74,338 
Eagle Bank of Rochester,........+.+- .-- 84,643 85,500 .... 164,714 
East River Bank, New York, Pee 95,200 10,000 102,003 
Elmira Bank, Elmira, 61,550 28,000 25,000 102,824 
Exchange Bank of Genesee, Batavi Ht,.c0s 88025... SUG \.2d% 76,825 
Exchange Bank at Lockport, jeoee seeeeee 58,644 40,080 14,000 106,469 
Fallkill Bank, Poughkeepsie,..........- coos 306,800 coe 100,048 
Farmers’ Bank of Amsterdam,......... 39,400 55,000 10,000 102,500 
26 
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Bondsand State 
Mortgages. Stocks, 


Name of Bank. 


Farmers’ Bank of Attica,..... 

Farmers’ Bank of the City of Troy, Troy, 
Farmers’ Bank of Hudson, Hudson, 
Farmers’ Bank of Lansingburg, Lans’bg,. 
Farmers’ Bank of Saratoga Co., Crescent, 
Farmers’ Bank of Washington Co., Ft. Ed., 
Farmers and Citizens’ B’k of Long Island, 
Farmers and Drovers’ Bank, Somers, 
Farmers and Mec’s B’k of Genesee, Buff.,. 
Farmers and Mece’s Bank of Rochester,... 
Fayetteville, Bank of, Fayetteville, 
Fishkill Bank of Fishkill, 

Flour City Bank, Rochester, 

Fort Edward, Bank of, Fort Edward,.... 
Fort Plain Bank, Fort Plain, ....... Pporr 
Fort Stanwix Bank, Rome, ...... Rad tec 
Frankfort Bank, Frankfort, 

Fredonia Bank, Fredonia, ......... aeiée 
Frontier Bank, Potsdam,...........- dais 
Fulton Bank in the City of New York,.. 
Fulton Courty Bank, Gloversville, 
Genesee County Bank, LeRoy, 

Genesee River Bank, Mount Morris,..... 
Genesee Valley Bank, Geneseo, 

Genesee, Bank of, Batavia, 

Geneva, Bank of, Geneva, 

Geo. Washington Bank, Corning, 

Glenn’s Falls Bank, Glenn’s Falls, 
Goshen Bank, Goshen, 

Greenwich Bank of the City of N. Y.,... 
Grocers’ Bank in the City of New York,. 
Hamilton Bank, Hamilton, 

Hamilton Exchange Bank, Greene, 
Hanover Bank, New York,............ 
Havana Bank, Havana, 

H. J. Miner’s Bank of Utica, Fredonia,... 
Hollister Bank of Buffalo,........ pein 
Hornellsville, Bank of, Hornellsville,.... 
Hudson River Bank, Hudson, .......... 
Huguenot Bank of New Paltz, ......... 
Hungerford’s Bank, Adams, 

Ilion Bank, Ilion, 


Importers and Traders’ Bank, New York,. 


International Bank, Buffalo,........... 
Iron Bank, Plattsburgh, 

Irving Bank in the City of New York,... 
Island City Bank, New York, 
Jamestown Bank, Jamestown, 

Jefferson County Bank, Watertown, 
Judson Bank, Ogdensburgh, 

Kent Bank of Ludingtonville, 
Kinderhook Bank of Kinderhook,....... 
Lake Shore Bank, Dunkirk,........... P 
Lake Mahopac Bank, Mahopac, 
Lansingburgh, Bank of, Lansingburgh,... 
Leonardsville Bank, Leonardsville, 

Long Island Bank, Brooklyn, .......... 
Lowville, Bank of, Lowville,,.......... 
Luther Wright’s Bank, Oswego,......... 


$21,674 
35,426 
31,900 
58,010 
52,186 
41,875 
18,400 
87,568 
51,664 
50,828 
50,900 
37,140 
39,216 
71,600 
50,279 
49,560 
48,514 
36,439 
55,487 
53,755 
62,100 
51,800 
24,420 
25,000 
56,986 


cere 


53,342 
10,000 
34,422 


39,400 


23,008 
61,541 
49,208 
69,081 
24,100 


42,475 
49,977 
50,549 
54,940 
46,428 
30,800 
18,950 

25 


82,787 
21,082 


$5,000 
52,000 
140,716 
51,850 
62,000 
10,000 
104,840 
70,000 
43,000 
71,000 
53,000 
109,000 
51,000 
64,830 
95,400 
67,095 
42,500 
55,000 
52,000 
289,575 
44,000 
55,000 
53,796 
62,400 
50,000 
84,477 
24,591 
45,828 
104,500 
54,000 
100,000 
61,600 
41,000 
123,005 
29,700 
50,000 
63,500 
88,100 
85,000 
46,787 
48,500 
52,500 
190,000 
69,000 
88,000 
121,300 
104,065 
83,100 
45,000 
51,000 
52,000 
59,000 
29,025 
37,600 
10,000 
10,000 
221,554 
84,050 
89,151 


[November, 


U. 8. 
Stocks. 


$13,000 
"3,000 
14,000 
10,000 
1,000 
21,000 
83,625 
3,000 


25,000 
20,000 
5,990 
7,000 
2,000 


12,000 
10,200 


Circula- 
tion. 


$99,749 
156,416 
100,626 
112,138 


100,004 
73,402 
80,118 

115,664 

101,340 

101,441 

101,800 

100,850 

132,575 

150,992 
99,979 
31,000 
99,950 

210,000 

100,487 

110,000 

106,713 

119,256 
99,997 

140,763 
50,403 

127,836 
99,995 
52,578 

100,000 

112,870 
49,439 

121,000 
31,000 
75,000 

100,269 

100,822 
85,000 

102,450 

102,480 

101,066 

185,000 

188,000 
61,994 

126,788 

100,000 
84,844 
89,000 

106,247 
99,999 

100,408 
60,210 
54,707 
10,000 

216,554 

106,050 

105,683 
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Bondsand State U8. Circula- 
Name of Bank. Mortgages. Stocks, Stocks, tion. 


Malone, Bank of, Malone,........-.2+++ $36,110 $66,000 .... $101,987 
Manufacturers’ Bank of Rochester,...... 21,400 82,000 eve 5,600 
Manufacturers’ Bank of Troy, Troy, 46,260 385,500 $20,000 99,402 
Manufacturers and Traders’ B’k, suffalo, 27,900 76,000 eeee 100,000 
Marine Bank, Buffalo, ..... re a 62,864 80,000 .... 187,066 
Marine Bank of the City of New Yor. + eeee =—:104,186 wee = :100, 817 
Marine Bank at Oswego, Oswego,....... 36,089 64,700  .... 29,000 
Market Bank, New York, ....... avoets «ee» 180,000 7,000 129,610 
Market Bank of Troy,.. 84,769 65,500 .... 100,079 
Mechanics’ Banking Association, | 2 eoss 245,822 .... 242,981 
Mechanics and Farmers’ Bank, Albany,.. 42,886 64,206 coos 128,820 
Mechanics’ Bank, Brooklyn, eeee 180,892 coe , Aaeaee 
Mechanics’ Bank of the City of M2... sito 93,532 dae 82,000 
Mechanics’ Bank of Syracuse, Syracuse, 57,270 60,000 peee, sneer 
Mechanics’ Bank of Williarasburgh, ror 87,700 17,200 100,150 
Medina Bank, Medina, 25,890 28,500 sists 51,290 
Mercantile Bank, New York, coos )§«=6118,000. .cee MORE 
Mercantile Bank of Plattsburgh, ocoe! DEC 102,575 
Merchants’ Bank of Albany, Albany,.. «ees 136,600 131,000 
Merchants’ Bank of Erie Co., Lancaster,. 28,860 27,886 50,148 
Merchants’ Bank in Poughkeepsie, seoe 112,000 ..-- 112,000 
Merchants’ Bank, Syracuse, » 59,500 50,500 , 117,488 
Merchants’ Bank of Westfield, Westfield, 25,840 30,000 . 58,367 
Merchants’ Exchange Bank, New York,.. cece 216,000 98,341 
Merchants and Farmers’ Bank, Ithaca,... 87,346 43,000 seats 80,344 
Merchants and Mechanics’ Bank of Troy, 1,600 12,500 , 21,000 
Metropolitan Bank, New York,......... «see 800,000 é 298,000 
Middletown Bank, ‘Middletown, 41,100 64,000 ; 100,500 
Mohawk Bank of Schenectady, peeente oe eeee 100,000 ..-- 92,2471 
Mohawk River Bank, Fonda, ....... aos sees 45,400 : nae}. 
Mohawk Valley Bank, Mohawk, ..... -. 52,841 61,764 102,667 
Monroe Bank of Rochester, Cuba, ...... 22,700 30,000 woes, 51,142 
Mutual Bank, Troy,........+..00. «.e-- 60,000 51,000 100,000 
Nassau Bank, New York,.........+ eoee 129,850 ecoe 125,690 
National Bank of Albany, asa 87,204 x 99,990 
New York and Erie Bank, Buffalo, 50,508 50,200 coos 100,868 
New York Exchange Bank, City of N. Y., cone SSG RRe > 153,180 
New York State Bank, Albany,..... eee soos 107,500 «...- 100,000 
New York Bank of New York, ecoe 278,950 268,030 
New York Co. Bank, City of New York,. ecee 102,200 102,154 
Newburgh, Bank of, ‘Newburgh,. cococess SRITR FERRO 121,212 
Newark, Bank of, Newark,........ eeeee 52,647 46,708 ’ 101,098 
Niagara County Bank, Lockport,. eseoee 81,888 72,900 100,000 
Niagara River Bank, Tonawanda, err 46,491 29,000 ‘ 100,098 
North River Bank in the City of N. Y.,. eee 200,000 198,639 
North America, Bank of, New York,.... «e+ 108,800 100,012 
Norwich, Bank of, Norwich, 50,482 55,000 99,997 
Ocean Bank of the City of New York, cece 200,200 ° 204,494 
Old Saratoga Bank of Schuylerville,.... 12,000 40,000 ‘ 50,000 
Oliver Lee & Co.’s Bank, Buffalo, 19,000 87,000 89,300 
Oneida Central Bank, Rome,... 61,024 61,000 Saxe 115,164 
Oneida County Bank, Utica,.......+--. 52,848 47,000 104,835 
Oneida Valley Bank, ‘Oneida,.....ee+6 11,440 98,500... 97,840 
Onondaga Bank, Syracuse, heaeedteoees eeee 101,000 100,198 
Ontario County Bank, Phelps, 80,805 32,000 62,095 
Ontario Bank, President, Directors & Co., 

of the, Utica,... tbh tduibeaie Sidieenes 8,190 12,000 17,990 
Oriental Bank of New WOU cd cctsceces ecoe 129,000 124,260 
Oswegatchie Bank, Ogdensburgh,..... -. 48,328 57,000 104,785 
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A reula- 
Name of Bank. = Shocks Bracke, -—~ 

Oswego River Bank, Fulton,........... $29,874 $80,000 sees $103,365 
Otsego County Bank, Cooperstown,...-. 69,829 85,000 .... 150,300 
Pacific Bank, New York,. Side eeeknee - cose, sane eccoe 182,006 
Palmyra Bank, BPOMcsccctaccsesccse  SO20E “ORE * kek. 85,999 
Park Bank, New , > ee «e+» 141,000 $5,000 145,900 
Pawling, Bank Of, POWDER. ox000000 59,400 64,500 8,000 128,859 
People’ s Bank of the City of New Y ork,. 50,588 96,000 cone §6©=—@ ESS 
Perrin Bank, Rochester,...........-0+- 17,800 50,000 .... 67,293 
Phenix Bank, City of New York,..... a eocs ~204600 ..2. 106000 
Pine Plains Bank, Pane TIA. ccc sss §=6—985D,000 “T8008 acs 97,821 
Powell Bank, Newburgh, 108,348 113,092 cone S890 
Port Jervis, Bank of, Port Jervis,........ eee 100,900 tcce. ieee 
Pratt Bank of Buffalo, ............000. 25,000 29,000 Secs 51,800 
Pulaski Bank, Pulaski,............-.... 50,600 52,251 cooe 200005 
Quassaick Bank, Newburgh,............ ees» 104,000 100 102,096 
Randall Bank, Cortlandville, 26,300 14,000 12,050 51,048 
Rensselaer County Bank, Lansingburgh, 49,098 59,775 sane 99,807 
Republic, Bank of the, New York,...... ere! conc: Beno 
Rhinebeck Bank of Rhinebeck,. etaqed’e‘n ane 84,753 21,000 100,418 
Rochester Bank, Rochester,.......-.. «- 91,857 102,994 .... 190,941 
Rome Exchange Bank, Rome,.......... 50,060 58,000 sooe, , AO0,BL0 
Rondout, Bank of, Rondout,............ ee 61,000 50,707 111,650 
Saint Nicholas Bank, New York,........ ---- 100,000 eee. 100,000 
Salt Springs Bank, Syracuse,.........+. 51,582 80,000 20,000 97,779 
Salem, Bank of, erga RARE 45,978 58,200 aece weet10 
Saratoga Springs, B’k of, SaratogaSprings, .... 110,180 .... 102,317 
Schoharie County Bank, Schoharie, 42,500 838,000 17,000 92,486 
Seneca Falls, Bank of, Seneca Falls, . eee. 89,056 74,887 cooe Sean 
Shoe and Leather Bank, New York,..... eons 28,000 joao. Ieee 
Silver Creek, Bank of, Silver Creek,..... 46,800 51,000 jana 91,999 
Sing Sing, Bank of, Sing Sing,.......... sees 106,650 ecce 102,864 
Smith’s Bank of Perry, Perry, re 50,000 eee 50,000 
Spraker Bank, Canajobarie, 84,877 58,000 11,000 101,824 
State of New York Bank, Kingston,..... eacs’ - SOT 306 coos $26,000 
State Bank of Troy, Troy,............-- 58,050 66,000 oose eaaeee 
Suffolk County Bank, Sag Harbor,...... eens 50,491 ccc 56,552 
Susquehanna Valley Bank, Binghamton,. 56,460 57,857 seco 210,050 
Syracuse City Bank, Syracuse,.......... 44,200 49,000 10,000 100,282 
Syracuse, Bank of, Sy racuse,. 78,487 75,500 vas 148,200 
Tioga, Bank of, Owego, bnmetbheeaaas ‘i coos 307,000 . 100,719 
Tradesmen’s Bank, City of New York,... ecee 184,500 - 171,000 
Troy, Bank of, Troy, escccece 4,000 11,000 cece 
Unadilla Bank, Unadilla,.. 79,950 67,000 mr 126,615 
Ulster Bank of Saugerties,............ 32,600 68,000 100,594 
Union Bank of Albany, Albany,........ coee 101,000 100,215 
Union Bank of Kinderhook, y 59,637 107,416 
Union Bank in the City of New York,... -«- 189,000 139,000 
Union Bank of Rochester, 114,572 804,501 
‘Union Bank of Sullivan Co., Monticello, . 63,780 104,888 
Union Bank of Troy, Troy, 57,3382 cose Seen 
Union Bank of Watertown, Watertown,.. 5 36,000 : 104,490 
Utica City Bank, Utica,............ bers » 789 76,000 J 138,506 
Utica, Bank of, Utica,..... me eee “ae 5,932 66,000 f 121,203 
Vernon, Bank of, Vernon, ans benim 80,000 82,237 
Washington Count y. Bank, Greenwich,... 71,000 neuen 87,754 
Watertown B’k and Loan Co., Watertown, 36,000 : 48,780 
Watertown, Bank of, Watertown, aanuke 88,480 eee 45,685 
Waterville; Bank of, Waterville, 3,50 60,280 : 129,630 
Waverly Bank, Waverly, ........ 100,000 i 103,770 
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A irculas 
Name of Bank. Peet Shoe. Blocks. os 

Weedsport Bank, Weedsport,........... $54,884 $51,000 .... $101,335 
Western Bank of Lockport,............ 28,448 27,500 eee 54,8838 
West Winfield Bank, West Winfield,.... 58,086 51,000 coos ‘SOR 
Westfield, Bank of, Westfield, 80,404 41,000 were 68,304 
West Troy, Bank of, West Troy, ....... 45,880 34,000 $22,000 100,000 
White’s Bank of Buffalo, Buffalo,....... 55,000 60,575 csc. «66 
Whitestown, Bank of, Whitestown,..... 82,850 72,000 eee. 100,000 
Williamsburgh City B’k, Williamsburgh,. «ee 146,000 .... 139,545 
Wooster Sherman’s Bank, Watertown,... 28,816 18,047 12,000 650,094 
Worthington Bank, Cooperstown, ...... 27,552 36,000 oon 68,021 
Wyoming County Bank, Warsaw, ...... 44,596 45,000 cee 89,586 
Yonkers, Bank of, Yonkers,....cccccee0 coco 108,150 ..-. 101,871 


The following table exhibits the total amount of outstanding circula- 
tion issued to banking associations and individual bankers, and the 
amount and character of the securities deposited for its redemption, on 
the 30th day of September, 1856: 


DIAN GENE TOUR 5 5:5: 5)6:d0.5:0:06.060004606 64006003 pemsepeges 4, Ie 
New York State stock, 44 per cent., ....seccccccroeee $402,400 
do. do. 5 do. ‘Midiewinnsacaces , Se 
do. do. 54 do. 6646b60s006sb0e00. te 
do. do. 6 do, itdsbivesetseces SED 
———._ 20,147,310 

United States stock, 5 per cent.,........-06. Pe a eee 11,000 

do. do. 6 Gk. iebaseeeeciankeceeeas ae 
1,085,080 
Michigan State stock, 6 per cent.,....... aks és a 172,000 
Illinois do. 6 do. Divide dome Decade aaah memne 646,687 
Arkansas do. 6 do. SGa iad atiwin aie etal maan aaa 211,000 
Likiidd Dacha bam mnkinm ab akmem moans ibaa 74,074 


MseScaceeeedorsesesisseserseccnsepeccoge ces SO 


Amount of circulation outstanding September 80, 1856,.........+- $28,319,311 
do. do. do. 1855,.cccccccces 24,488,001 


Increase for the year ending September 80th, 1856,.......... $8,881,810 


Uncurrent Money.—List of Bank Bills not received on deposit at the Metropolitan Bank, to- 
gether with the rates at which they are purchased by Taylor Brothers, Brokers, 76 Wall-street : 


New York.—Niagara River Bank, Tonawanda, 70c. per dollar; Agricultural Bank, Herkimer 
County, 70; Dairyman’s Bank, Newport, 70; Hollister Bank, Buffalo, 75;.Ontario Bank, Utica, 
40; O. Lee & Co.'s Bank, Buffalo, 75; Bank of Orleans, Albion, 40; Reciprocity Bank, Buffalo, 
35; Sackett’s Harbor Bank, Buffalo, 35; Yates County Bank, Pen Yan, 85; Huguenot Bank, 
New Paltz, 75; Medina Bank Medina, 70; Troy City Bank, Troy, 70; Central Bank of New 
York, of Utica, 75; Hamilton Exchange Bank, Greene, 70. 

Vermont.—Danby Bank, 50c. per dollar; Missisquoi Bank, 50; Bank of Royalton, 50; Stark 
Bank, 50; South Royalton Bank, 50; St. Alban’s Bank, 50. 

Connecticut.—Bridgeport City Bank, 85c. per dollar; Charter Oak Bank, Hartford, 85; Col- 
chester Bank, Colchester, 60; Exchange Bank, Hartford, 85; Bank of Hartford County, Hartford, 
75; Hatters’ Bank, Bethel, 75; Mercantile Bank, Hartford, 85; Merchants’ Exchange Bank, 
Bridgeport, 25; Bank of North America, Seymour, 50; Pawcatuck Bank, 75; Pahquioque Bank, 
75; Quinnebaug Bank, 75; Uncas Bank, 75; Wooster Bank, Danbury, 75; Windham County 
Bank, 75; Woodbury Bank, 60. 

Massachusetts.—W estern Bank, Springfield, 7¢c. per dollar. 

Maine.—Canton Bank,* — per dollar; China Bank,* —; Ellsworth Bank,*—; Exchange 
Bank, Bangor,* —; Bank of Hallowell,* —; Hancock Bank, 40; Maritime Bank, 0 ; Monsum 
River Bank, 40; Sanford Bank, 40. 

Rhode Island.—93e. per dollar. 

New Hampshire.—Exeter Bank, 25c. per dollar. 


_ * No sale at present. 
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BOSTON AND NEW YORK BANKS. 
{From the Boston Daily Advertiser, October 15.] 


No comments are necessary to introduce the subjoined communications from 
Hon. Nathan Appleton to the attention of our readers, The explanation which 
he gives of the origin of the financial troubles which oppress the community is 
both profound and perspicuous. It fixes the seat of the mischief in the true spot, 
viz., the banks of the city of New York; and points out the want of an intelli- 
gent financial head to control their movements, as the main cause of the policy 
which has been attended by so many disasters: 


Boston, October 1, 1857. 

My Dear Sir,—It is a good many years since I had a correspondence 
with you on the subject of the financial state of the country, but it ap- 
pears to me that the time has arrived which demands deep considera- 
tion and wise action. 

New York is the head-quarters, and has a great responsibility in this 
matter, so intimately connected with the prosperity of the whole coun- 
try. Her banks are now evidently in a state of great strength, whilst 
the commercial community are severely pressed and brimful of fear. 
In this state of things it appears to me that the duty and interest of the 
New York banks require at once a liberal increase of their discounts. 

There can be no risk in it. No specie can be carried out of the city, 
because there is no place where it is more valuable. Boston can and 
will follow the suit of New York, and things might in these two cities 
very soon resume their usual and natural course, and put an end to the 
ery of the merchants for suspension. 

I should hope it might do more, and bring Philadelphia to her 
senses and lead her to retrace her steps before it is too late. 

A very short time will increase our specie from California, and proba- 
bly from Europe. I see nothing to prevent the country from assuming 
a state of the highest prosperity in its regular trade, if the present 
panic can be allayed. 

Yours, very truly, 
NarHan APPLETON. 

Joun A. Srevens, Esq., 

President Bank of Commerce, New York. 


Bang or Commerce 1n New Yor, October 2, 1857. 


My Dear Sir,—I fully concur in your views. It is true that New 
York has a great responsibility ; its magnitude is oppressive, has been 
deeply felt and carefully weighed for a long time. 

Our banks are prepared and now ready, and will soon be much 
stronger for the wise action of liberal aid to the community. More 
coin flows into the city from all quarters—from Philadelphia, from the 
West, and is already on its way from Europe. 
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_ A California steamer is due with about half as much more as there is 
in all Massachusetts. Some of our banks have scarcely diminished their 
loans for two months, notwithstanding their aid to neighboring cities. 
The large banks have expanded, and will continue to expand. On the 
system of discounting mainly only short paper, they always have money 
to loan. When will yours confine themselves to short dates, and cease 
to encourage the pernicious system of long credits—credits ramified to 
the last degree—from which spring most of your difficulties? Our 
corresponding banks in Boston are advised that we will not press them 
for their balances. 
Very faithfully yours, 
Joun A. Srevens, President. 
Nartaan Apptetoy, Esq., Boston. 


Mr. AppLeton To Mr. Stevens. 


Boston, October 5, 1857. 


My Dear Sir,—I have yours of the 2d, and am glad to find that you 
agree with me, and that your bank is expanding its discounts. I re- 
gret, however, that this course has: not been adopted by the other 
banks, as the last official return, (that of the 26th ult.,) shows an ag- 
gregate reduction instead of an expansion in their loans; and the last 


reports do not show any alleviation to the stringency of the money 
market. I beg you will use your influence for an immediate and very 
considerable expansion, so important, as I consider it, for the interests 
of New York and the whole country. I notice your remarks on our 
banks discounting long paper as encouraging the pernicious system of 
long credits. I have always been opposed to the system of long credits, 
but I recollect very well, as I was then in active business, that it 
was in consequence of eight months being the established credit given 
by the New York importers, that we were obliged to submit to the 
same on our manufactures. I am not aware that the credits now given 
in New York are shorter than those given in Boston. A good deal of 
improvement has been going on here within the last few years, by 
offering large discounts for a short time. I do not agree with you that 
the banks should confine their discounts to short paper, which, if good 
for the banks, is bad for the community. I have been for upwards of 
40 years a director of the Boston Bank, during the greater part of which 
time they have confined their discounts to real business paper, which 
should be paid at maturity, and have not refused it even when having 
six months to run. This system has worked well, and always gives the 
bank enough coming in to meet any emergency. I hardly recollect a 
discount day, when the bank has not been able to discount some new 
paper. What I call a really pernicious system is that of making “loans 
on call,” which seems to prevail extensively in New York. This system, 
especially pernicious to borrowers, I hope is not adopted by your bank. 
I should think a bank with your large capital would find it difficult, in 
ordinary times, to find business paper enough at short dates to meet 
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their wants, and might frequently find it necessary to take accommoda- 
tion paper, with long paper perhaps as collateral. On referring to the 
published tables, I see that the banks of New York have lessened their 
liabilities from 101 millions, August 15, to 81 millions, September 24— 
certainly a most.violent proceeding. The Boston banks reduced their 
liabilities from 23 millions, August 17, to 19 millions, September 28, 
something less in proportion. Our banks are obliged to follow the 
course of New York, but are in a perfectly easy position. It is their 
customers, the merchants, who feel the pressure. 
Very truly, your ob’t serv’t, 
NatuHan APPLETON. 


By the way, I see the stock of your bank quoted at a tremendous 
depreciation. What is the cause? Is there any thing but the severity 
of the money pressure? I trust not, but nothing can show more 
strongly the necessity of a decided relaxation. 


To J. A. Srevens, Esq. 


Tue Money Cxrisis AND THE New York BAngs. 


To the Editor of the Boston Daily Advertiser :—I have for many 
years been withdrawn from active business. I have been merely a 
looker-on, but not unobservant of the course of trade, and especially of 
our banking operations. 

Our system of currency is a delicate one. It is founded on bank 
credits, resting on a very moderate basis of coin. When perfectly 
balanced, it works very well, but a slight derangement may produce a 
great deal of mischief. The great disturbing cause is a demand for 
specie for export, which can only be checked by a contraction of the 
bank credits. During the present year we have been going on very 
smoothly, under full sail, when, about the middle of August, a sudden 
squall strikes us, which continues to increase to a terrific hurricane, 
thfeatening even to swamp the ship itself. The question arises, how 
comes all this about? What is the cause? 

New York is the great central banking power. She sets the key- 
note to the whole country: If she expand, the whole country expands, 
If she contract, it is felt to the remotest "extremities. It is a tremen- 
dous power, that of increasing or diminishing the circulating medium of 
the whole country. It is a deep responsibility, and demands sound dis- 
eretion and much wisdom in its regulation. Unfortunately there 
appears to be no unity of action, no controlling principle, in the man- 
agement of this power. It is divided between fifty-five banks, each 
acting its own separate part, under the influence of different opinions and 
different interests. Banks are public institutions; they are founded for 
the public good; and the duty of consulting the good of the commu- 
nity in the use of their great power is as sacred as that of providing for 
their own safety. There is, apparently, no individual of sufficient influ- 
ence to bring this heterogeneous mass to unity of action in a crisis like 
the present, as was Albert Gallatin, whilst he lived. 
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The circulating medium of the city of New York consists in the lia- 
bilities of her-banks in the form of deposits and circulation, Their 
daily loans and discounts increase or diminish these liabilities. As 
these liahilities are greater or less, is money plenty or scarce. They 
constitute the fund out of which all operations must be performed. 

Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine contains tables of the weekly returns of 
the banks of the city of Now York for the years 1856 and 1857, which 
furnish a complete view of their operations. They throw a flood of 
light on the present state of things. The return for January 3, 1857, 
shows 104 millions of liabilities, with 11,172,000 dollars in specie. 

This varied very little from the returns of the preceding six months, 
and this state of things continued with little change, but with a 
slight tendency to increased expansion, up to the 15th August. The 
greatest expansion was on the 2d of May, when the liabilities were 108 
millions, with 12 millions of specie. The return of the 15th August 
shows 101 millions of liabilities and 11,360,000 of specie. From this a 
rapid contraction commenced, the liabilities being reduced on 5th Sep- 
tember to 88 millions, with 10,227,000 of specie. Here the contrac- 
tion ought to have ceased. The object was to stop the export of specie. 
That had been done. Exchange on London had fallen below the point 
at which specie could be shipped without loss. Can any mortal man 
give me a reason or apology why contraction should continue a day 
after this point had been reached? The banks were then stronger 
than they had been for two years. But contraction did continue until, 
on the 8d October, the liabilities had been reduced to 76 millions; thus 
reducing the circulating medium of New York city, from July, 32 mil- 
lions, or upwards of 30 per cent. Tremendous! Was the like ever 
known in the history of banking? I have no hesitation in saying, it is 
the continued contraction of the New York banks since the 5th of Sep- 
tember, without the slightest necessity, which has brought about the 
present disastrous crisis. 

There was no decided over-trade. There was no speculation, except 
by a few houses in sugar. There was, no doubt, an excess of imports, 
but no greater than for several years, and the effect of these was wholly 
cured on the 5th September, by the rate of exchange on London. 
Why continue contraction further? Was not eighty-eight millions, 
with ten and a quarter millions of specie, being 11} per cent., as safe a 
proportion as one hundred and four millions in January, with eleven 
millions in specie, or 11 per cent. on their liabilities ? 

There is but one answer. The New York banks have been acting 
under a panic, and that panic they have communicated to others, until 
there is almost a total loss of confidence. The consequences are before 
us, in the paralysis of all trade from Bangor to New Orleans; the stop- 
page of banks through a great part of the United States; the stoppage 
of factories; the discharge of thousands of laborers ; the inability to 
bring our large crops of produce to market; the ruinous rate of two or 
three per cent. a month on the strongest paper; a ruinous depreciation 
in the price of all stocks, and even in exchange on London. In my 
whole experience I have never known a crisis as severe as the present, 
and, I must say, so wholly uncalled for. 
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I was a bank director in 1814, when New York and all the States 
South and West suspended specie payments. Boston had ample means 
and stood firm, while many croakers thought it madness for Boston to 
hold on, when all the rest of the country suspended. She did so, how- 
ever, and all New England with her, and thus saved them the losses 
which accompanied the resumption in other States in the terrible revul- 
sion of 1819. 

In 1834, Mr. Biddle was fiagitiously endeavoring to force Congress 
to grant him a charter, through the distress he had it in his power to 
inflict on the country. In March, of that year, a committee of the mer- 
chants and bankers of New York informed him that unless he changed 
his course, and would agree to their terms, which were that the United 
States Bank should cease to call on the other banks for thirty days, his 
course would be denounced at the adjourned meeting of the Exchange. 
Mr. Biddle, at the last moment, agreed to their terms, in consequence 
of which the country was immediately relieved. But Mr. Biddle was 
reckless enough, when the thirty days expired, without the slightest ne- 
cessity, to call for these balances, and give the screw another turn. 
This produced an intense and unexpected pressure, for it was the New 
York understanding that Mr. Biddle should not again press them with- 
out some show of necessity. This pressure he continued until the ad- 
journment of Congress, in July, when he gave up the chase, and soon 
after extended the loans of the bank, from 47 to 63 millions. There 
was nothing in that pressure to be compared in severity to the present. 
It was wholly owing to the unprincipled action of Mr. Biddle. 

The pressure of 1837 was wholly unlike the present. During a pe- 
riod of great over-trade, a few London houses imprudently created an 
American debt of fifty or sixty millions of dollars, by giving out their 
acceptances, to be met by other equally fictitious bills as they fell due. 
These houses fell into discredit, and informed their correspondents in 
America that the whole debt must be liquidated at once, or they must 
become bankrupt. This was in March, when no remittances could be 
made except in specie, which the banks were called upon to furnish. 
The New York banks went on for something over a month, when they 
found it impossible to continue. They then suspended, and with them 
the whole country. There is nothing like it now, as there is no foreign 
demand for specie. The question now arises, what is the remedy? 
What is to be done? Nothing can be plainer. The New York banks 
must retrace their steps, and speedily, or it will be too late. They 
should at once increase the circulating medium by expanding their dis- 
counts some ten or fifteen millions of dollars. No other course will set 
the wheels in motion. 

Naran Appleton. 


Boston, Oct. 12, 1857. 


P. 8.—Since the above was written, we have the returns of the banks 
of New York for another week, showing a further contraction of four 
millions. The further persistence in a wrong course has produced its 
natural result. It has frightened the community until the banks are 
driven to the desperate remedy of suspension. 
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Table of the Banks in the City of New York. 


wet Liabilities, joepent” od . 
; © Setclabion. 

January 8,....eecereees pcaweedeeseouuce +++ 104 millions, $11,172,000 
April 4, « 11,538,000 
12,839,000 
11,860,000 
10,197,000 
9,201,990 
10,227,000 
12,181,000 
13,556,000 
$ 13,327,000 
October 8,...... ER re pe ee ome e 11,400,000 
= 11,476,000 


The circulation varying very little from eight millions, the increase 
or diminution of discounts is shown in the deposits. 


BANK SUSPENSION IN NEW YORK CITY. 


Tue banks of the city of New York, by their officers, assembled at 
the Clearing-House, Tuesday, October 13th, resolved to suspend specie 
payments, and appointed a committee to proceed to Albany and request 
the rovernor to convene the legislature, to consider the necessity of enact- 
ing some law to give relief in the present financial emergency. They 
also resolved to make the most energetic exertions for the resumption 
of specie payments at an early day, and recommended that no dividends 
be made to stockholders until such resumption. The cause of this action 
on the part of the banks was a severe run upon them, which com- 
menced on Tuesday morning and continued throughout the day, com- 
pelling, during its progress, many of their number to succumb to its 
pressure, and placing before the remainder the certainty of the same 
fate, in the certain renewal of arun still more severe the next day, in ease 
they opened their doors to admit it. Never, indeed, in the financial 
history of New York, was there a more trying and exciting time than 
the 13th inst. For weeks the merchants of New York had fallen in 
numbers, like so many sacrifices, at the threshold of the banks, beyond 
whose iron doors came no response to their appeals. How far the latter 
was the legitimate result of the former, how far it was in actual re- 
venge of the former, we leave for the reader to determine for himself, 
with the antecedents of the run before him. We need not deseribe this 
run in its outward features; each one sees the picture, though he may 
not have been in Wall-street or in the neighborhood of the up-town 
banks—a street crowded with two distinct classes, the one thirsting for 

ld, crowding in hundreds the doors of the banks, and forming long 
ines up the steps and through the halls, with anxious faces, and hands 
nervously clutched over their checks and drafts, crowding and jostling; 
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and the other, the lookers-on, crowding the sidewalks, joking and won- 
dering how long the banks would stand the run—such was the picture. 
Between the distresses of the merchants who have been called upon to 
pay, when they had nothing to pay with, and the almost total destruction 
of confidence among the poorer classes of the people, there were chaos 
and confusion throughout the city. Early in the day there was a simul- 
taneous run upon the several banks of the city, we believe without a 
single exception. 

The Bank of New York, the oldest in New York, one always liberal 
to its customers, and especially so during the late contraction, paid out 
its specie readily until about one o’clock, when it ceased, and paid no- 
thing but bank notes and certified checks for the rest of the day. The 
Leather Manufacturers’ Bank paid out also until about noon, when it 
also stopped, although ninety thousand dollars in specie were due it on its 
exchange account in the Clearing-House, but which could not be obtained 
in season. And so the run progressed; one after another of the banks 
ceasing to pay specie, and paying bank notes instead, or closing their 
doors entirely. The following is the list of the nineteen banks suspended 
on Tuesday. There were reports of others, but this we believe com- 
prises all : 

Capital. Circulation. Capital. Cir. 

Merchants’ Exchange, ... $1,500,000 $104,963 Leather Manufacturers’,... $600,000 $220,000 

1,000,000 110,000 842,000 

000 122,000 114,000 

104,000 112,000 
95,000 

157,000 Bank of the State of N. Y., 2,000,000 

159,000 Broadway, 212,000 

94,000 Artisans’, 76,000 

Tradesmen’s,.... 228,000 People’s, 107,000 
Butchers and Drovers’... 127,000 


Many of the banks that maintained themselves kept open their doors 
until late in the afternoon, so as to give all a chance to get their specie. 
Among these were the Bank of America, the Bank of Commerce and 
the Bank of the Commonwealth. The Bank of America paid out some 
$150,000 in specie, the Bank of North America $85,000, the Bank of - 
the Commonwealth $90,000, and the payment of specie in all was about 
in the proportion of their relative strength. 

The insolvency of the Marine Bank, we are informed, was averted by a 
coup de main of their friends, some of whom obtained a writ of injunction 
upon their proceedings. This would come on for trial in its regular course, 
without any suspension of vitality or of its charter; and when at the 
end of the trial the bank shows its own strength, it may resume business 
without forfeiture. It has since adopted the same course as the others. 

The run upon the banks was at first merely by a few bill-holders; and 
if they had been satisfied, there would have been no serious run. On 
Saturday, for instance, the directors of the East River Bank met as usual 
for discounting, and there was no serious run upon it until the middle 
of the day. The bank wanted twenty thousand dollars only in coin 
to sustain themselves, and, in this emergency, applied to several Jarge 
banks down town for assistance. These latter, instead of making a com- 
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mon cause with the weaker ones, seem determined to break the latter, 
in order that they may retain their own presumed strength. The East 
River Bank and the Bowery Bank should both have been aided by the 
stronger banks, as a matter of public interest ; for it cannot be denied that 
each failure precipitated that of others, by occasioning a loss of confidence. 

On Monday the approaches to several banks were filled with eager 
depositors and bill-holders, and the Grocers’ Bank exhausted its specie 
funds and soon closed its doors. This, too, was unnecessary, if the other 
banks had rendered assistance and thereby quieted the excitement. In 
a matter of this kind, of general distrust and dread, the banks of the 
city should have made common cause, and sustained each other; but 
by allowing one or two to fail, they created distrust of all. Even had 
this course been pursued, and the whole body of banks stood together 
and made a common fund of their specie, we question whether they 
could have sustained the persistent run. Before Tuesday the demands 
were mainly confined to bill-holders; but on that day the depositors 
seemed disposed to move in a body and claim their funds. 

There is no difficulty in tracing these deplorable results immediately 
to the vacilitating course of the banks, (with some few honorable and 
praiseworthy exceptions,) and indirectly to a combination of unfavorable 
foreign trade and of unsound banking. We have before pointed out the 
then prevailing causes of discontent among our merchants, who were then 
suffering as well as now, from an injudicious curtailment of loans—the 
want of harmony and consistency in the movements of the banks, and 
the necessity existing for a reasonable expansion of bank loans to those 
having payments to make. 

At a meeting of banks a few days prior to suspension all these things 
were conceded; and some assurance was given that an increase of loans 
equivalent to five per cent. would promptly take place. The mere 
promise of this extension gave great relief the next day ; and had it been 
executed in good faith by every bank in the city, we believe that one- 
half of the subsequent suspensions among our merchants would have 
been averted, as well as all the bank failures in New York and out of it. 

We speak the sentiments of the whole commercial community when 
we use this language; and we repeat what has been frequently said be- 
fore, that the banks unnecessarily sacrificed the merchants; and in doing 
this, they not only weakened themselves, but gradually exasperated the 
merchants asa body. This view has been taken by several of our leading 
bank officers, who have strenuously urged a more liberal course, pro- 
vided it were adopted by all, but who could not adopt this course with- 
out general assent. In fact, a proposition was submitted by Mr. Withers, 
of the Bank of the State of New York, to the effect that the banks 
should enlarge five per cent.—but this was negatived. 

The prevalent opinion recently was, that a few of the old strong 
banks combined together to force the majority into liquidation, and thus 
confine the business to a limited number. In doing this, the smaller 
banks were compelled to curtail their operations, and in the general re- 
striction, many of our most wealthy, honorable and useful firms have 
been sacrificed. We speak within bounds when we say that this course 
has driven fifty thousand men and women out of our workshops into 
idleness and poverty. 
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The following are the resolutions alluded to in the commencement of 
this article, and they form the conclusion of the eventful history. 

On motion of Mr. Knapp, seconded by Mr. Dunham, the following 
preamble and resolution were adopted: 

Whereas, In view of the excitement prevailing in the community, 
and the fact of the actual suspension of a number of banks in this city, 
Resolved, That it is expedient that the banks of this city suspend specie 
payments to-morrow. 

On motion of Mr. Leveridge, Resolved, That a committee of three 
be appointed to proceed to Albany, and request the Governor to convene 
the legislature, to consider the necessity of enacting some law to give 
relief in the present financial emergency. Messrs. Tileston, Durham and 
Knapp were constituted such committee. 

On motion of Mr. Gallatin, Resolved, That the most energetic exer- 
tions shall be made for an early resumption of specie payments; and 
that it be recommended to the banks to make no dividends to their 
stockholders until the resumption of specie payments. 

On motion, Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be pub- 
lished in the morning papers. 

R. 8. Oaxteyr, Secretary. Tuos, Titzston, Chairman. 


At a meeting of the Clearing-House Association, held on the 17th, 
the following preamble and resolutions were adopted : 

Whereas, It has been deemed expedient during the suspension of 
specie payments by the banks in this city, to receive and pay out, at par, 

e notes of the banks in this State generally, and also to admit the 
same in settlement of balances at the Clearing-House; and 

Whereas, There is special danger at this juncture of the undue ex- 
pansion of paper currency, particularly of the banks of those States 
which are not, like those of New York, restricted in the extent of their 
issues by securities required by law; and 

Whereas, The aid and credit of our city banks will naturally be sought 
in facilitating the circulation of such issues, under the promise of inci- 
dental benefits ; therefore, 

Resolved, That it be recommended to the banks composing this asso- 
ciation to decline receiving any new account with an agreement to re- 
deem at par the notes of banks out of this State, at least until the 
resumption of specie payments. 

Resolved, That a printed copy of this resolution be furnished to each 
of the banks of this association. 

This is a necessary conservative measure as a safeguard against an 
increase of the liabilities of our banks, which would have a tendency to 
prevent an early resumption of specie payments. 

A notice to the following effect was posted up in several banks: 

“The business of the banks will be transacted exactly as heretofore, 
with the exception of paying specie. Checks will be received on de- 
posit and in the payment of notes, and bank notes will be paid and 
received as usual.” 

The Metropolitan Bank has the following notice placarded on its rail- 
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ings :—Metropolitan Bank.—This bank will receive on deposit, at par, 
notes of banks in the State of New York, secured in the Banking De- 
partment of this State; and also the bills of such safety-fund banks as 
may be designated; and will pay checks drawn against such deposits in 
similar currency. 

New York, October 14, 1857. G. J. Sznzy, Cashier. 


The American Exchange Bank, the Bank of the Commonwealth and 
a few others have adopted a similar course, and others are deliberating 
whether to come into the measure. 


Suspension in October, 1857.—In consequence of the suspension at 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, and other southern cities, during the week 
following the 25th September, the New York city banks held frequent 
meetings, through their presidents or cashiers, at the Clearing-House, to 
consider what measures were necessary for their interests. On Monday, 
the 28th, the following circular was issued : 

“The undersigned having been called upon to give their opinion as 
regards the effect likely to be produced upon the banks of this city by 
the suspension of the institutions of the neighboring cities, reply that it 
is their decided opinion that the banks of the city of New York are in 
a safe and secure position, and that they cannot only sustain themselves 
as specie-paying banks, but from the natural flow of coin and produce 
to this point, as a common centre, that they will soon be able to furnish 
further and more efficient aid to the mercantile community. 

“A. P. Hatsey, Vice-President Bank of New York; J. J. Parmer, 
President Merchants’ Bank; T. Trteston, President Phenix Bank; 8. 
Kwapp, President Mechanics’ Bank ; F. Demrna, President Union Bank ; 
C. O. Hatstep, President Manhattan Company; J. T. Sourrer, Presi- 
dent Bank of Republic; R. Wirners, President Bank of the State of 
New York; J. E. Witt1ams, President Metropolitan Bank; Wittam A. 
Boortn, President American Exchange Bank.” 

The banks of the city gave immediate notice to their customers that 
for all collections at Philadelphia and other southern cities they would 
give drafts on those cities, payable in the same funds as collected. Cir- 
culars similar to the following were issued : 

Merchants’ Bank, New York, September 26. 

Collections.—Notes, checks and all demands received by this bank 
for collection, payable in or through Philadelphia or Baltimore, or other 
places in which specie suspensions may occur, not matured prior to this 
date, will, upon advice of their payment, be paid for by drafts of the 
Merchants’ Bank upon its corresponding banks in other places, payable 
“in current funds,” and this mode of settlement will continue until the 
resumption of specie payments in those places. No notes, bills or 
checks, payable in or through those places, will be received for collec- 
tion, except upon these conditions. Depositors whose notes, bills or 
checks have already gone forward for collection in those places, can have 
an order for their delivery, if they prefer to assume the collection thereof. 


The Banks and the Supreme Court.—At a meeting of the justices of 
the Supreme Court, held October 14, for the purpose of determining a 
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uniform course of action among themselves—present, Justices Strong, 
Emott, Birdseye, Mitchell, Roosevelt, Davies, Clerke and Peabody—the 
following opinions were unanimously concurred in : 

1. In all cases in which the act of 1849 is applicable, it is deemed to 
supersede the provisions of the Revised Statutes. (2 Revised Statutes, 
464, sec. 47.) Accordingly, no creditor of the bank who may have 
relief under that act, can have it under the Revised Statutes. That act 
gives the creditor the right to apply to a justice of the Supreme Court 
only after the expiration of ten days from the refusal of the bank to pay 
its debts or liabilities. 

2. Even then, a temporary and immediate injunction can be granted 
only if, in the opinion of the judges, it be expedient, in order to prevent 
fraud or injustice. After both parties shall be heard before the judge, 
he is to determine whether the bank is clearly insolvent or not. 

3. A bank is clearly solvent which is clearly able to pay all its debts, 
although it may have suspended specie payments for atime. In the 
case of the North American Trust and Banking Company, this princi- 
ple was held by the Supreme Court and the Court of Appeals. 

4, Where a bank is clearly solvent, and its officers are acting in good 
faith, &c., no receiver should be appointed. 

5. Where the act of 1849 does not apply, if the part of the Revised 
Statutes above referred to does apply, it is discretionary in the Supreme 
Court to grant an injunction or not. That discretion is controlled by 
legal rules, and the injunction should never be granted if the bank is 
clearly solvent. 

6. An ex parte order for an injunction should not be granted, even 
after a suspension of specie payments, unless it satisfactorily appears to 
the judge that it is necessary to prevent fraud and injustice. 

7. The mere fact of suspension of specie payments (when it is gene- 
ral) is not of itself sufficient proof of fraud or injustice to authorize such 
injunction. 

8. Asa general rule, it is not expedient to grant an injunction against 
a bank without previous notice. 

It was also resolved that Justice Mitchell be requested to furnish a copy 
of these opinions to each of the justices of the Supreme Court in the 
other districts, with a request that they respectively communicate to 
him their views on the same points. 

On Tuesday evening Judge Davies was applied to for injunctions 
and receivers for the Marine, the Citizens’, the Merchants’ Exchange, the 
New York and North River Banks. The applications were granted, 
but under the rules afterwards adopted by the judges in secret session, 

‘the proceedings were nullified. 


New York Suspension—According to the Albany Argus, “the 
power of the legislature has never been exercised for the legalization of 
a suspension. All that was done in 1837 was to leave the creditors of 
the banks to remedies by suits at law, as in the case of individuals; 
and to repeal, for the time, the clauses in the bank law forfeiting char- 
ters and making summary provisions for closing the institutions and 
dividing their assets. Every bill-holder had a right to demand specie 
for the bills of the banks, and every depositor for deposits, and if re- 
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fused, to sue for and collect the same by execution. But the forbear- 
ance of the public to proceed to these remedies was universal. The 
banks protected themselves against suits by depositors, by inserting in 
the bank-books of their customers the clause, ‘ payable in the currency 
of this State,’ thus holding the funds of their creditors as a special de- 
posit. The bill-holders had their unimpaired right of action; and a few 
lawyers commenced suits for them—which, when the sum was above 
$50, carried costs. Such suits, however, were exceptional and rare, and 
the disposition of the public mind was to forbearance.” 


The Crisis of 1857 and of 1837.—How do our banks now stand 
relatively to their condition at the great crisis in 1837, when they were 
all compelled, in self-preservation, to resort to the extreme expedient of 
suspending specie payments? ‘To enable our readers to form a clear 
and correct judgment upon this important point, we present the follow- 
ing tabular statement. In another portion of this No. we notice some 
of the more important features brought out in this exhibit ; 


Summary Statement of the Condition of all the Banks in the United 
. States, 185657, compared with 1837. 
= 1857... ——_____-1887,________, 
Specie. Circulation. Capital. Specie. Circulation. Capital, 
$1,025,000 $5,600,000 $8,000,000 $176,000 $1,788,000 $3,935,000 
180,000 8,000,000 4,780,000 150,000 2,663,808 
200,000 8,700,000 4,000,000 76,000 1,195,000 
4,518,000 25,000,000 59,760,000 1,186,000 80,410,000 
Rhode Island,. 877,000 5,260,008 + 19,500,000 565,000 8,750,000 
Connecticut, .. $00,000 6,840,000 18,800,000 650,000 8,519,000 
New York,.... 15,000,000 28,000,000 101,000,000 6,224,000 21,127,000 81,281,000 
New Jersey,... 750,000 4,800,000 6,000,000 836,000 +=—1,755,000 8,970,000 
Pennsylvania,. 6,000,000 15,400,000 23,700,000 8,876,000 10,932,000 18,858,000 
Delaware, .... 250,000 1,000,000 += 1,700,000 161,000 806,000 817,000 
Maryland,..... 8,800,000 5,100,000 11,100,000 + 1,800,000 8,200,000 8,208,000 
Dist, Columb.,. 300,000 850,000 1,800,000 648,000 961,000 
4,000,000 12,000,000 14,000,000 1,552,000 + —8, 182,000 
2,000,000 6,660,000 6,100,000 814,000 2,050,000 
1,836,000 8,000,000 15,000,000 2,500,000 7,488,000 
1,500,000 5,000,000 10,200,000 2,602,000 7,971,000 
eons ooee ooee 89,000 714,000 
250,000 8,100,000 1,562,000 6,172,000 
7,500,000 15,200,000 2,607,000 7,180,000 
800,000 200,000 659,000 4,490,000 
6,000,000 10,800,000 211,000 + 4,205,000 
18,500,000 18,180,000 1,199,000 _ 8,819,000 
2,200,000 1,200,000 871,000 2,000,000 
2,500,000 4,420,000 279,000 = 658,000 
5,800,000 4,500,000 869,000 —1, 981,000 
10,000,000 6,000,000 2,924,000 9,975,000 
1,000,000 8,500,000 172,000 ~—=—-1,164,000 
1,152,000 8,000,000 iad ed 


$63,206,000 $176,750,000 $378,960,000 $33,169,000 $126,856,000 
7,650,000 15,444,000 


$40,020,000 $149,300,000 $251,875,000 


* Does not include the new banks, 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE MONTH. 


September 19.—Failure of Hacker, Lea & Co, and John Farnum & Co., 
Philadelphia. 


September 23.—Failure of Caleb Cope & Co., Philadelphia. 


September 25.—Suspension of the Bank of Pennsylvania and Girard Bank, 
Philadelphia. 


September 26.—Assignment made by the Ohio Life and Trust Hugs Cin- 
einnati. Banks in Washington City and in Baltimore, Philadelphia, Wheeling, 
Va., Pittsburgh, Harrisburgh, suspended ; also, Yates County Bank, N. Y. 


September 28.—[ Monday.]—Suspension of the Banks at Providence, R. I., by 
resolution, and at Alexandria, Staunton, Charlottesville, Va. Paper of the Agri- 
cultural Bank, Herkimer, Dairymen’s Bank, Newport, N. Y., Hopkinton Bank, 
R. L, discredited. Bank of Nashville poner and assigned. Run on the 
Savings Bank, Albany. Proclamation issued for a special session of the legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania, October 6. 


September 29.—Death of John E. Thayer, banker, Boston. Suspension of 
Messrs. Bogy, Mittenberger & Co., St. Louis, E. I. Tinkham & Co., Chicago. Run 
upon the State Savings Bank, St. Louis. 


September 30.—Paper of the Bank of Lima, Bank of Leonardsville, Hamilton 
Exchange Bank, (N. Y. State,) discredited. Suspension of Swift, Brother, Johns- 
ton & Co., bankers, Chicago; Lawrence, Stone & Co., New York and Philadel- 

hia; B, Howard, Richardson, Kendall & Co., Boston. Injunction upon the 
eninsular Bank, Detroit. 


October 1.—Suspension of Hutchings & Co., John Smidt & Co., bankers, Louis- 
ville; Bank of Belleville, Ill.; Moore, Hollowbush & Co., bankers, Quincy; R. H. 
Brett, banker, Toronto; Farmers and Citizens’ Bank, Williamsburgh, N. Y. (This 
bank has since resumed.) Run upon all the banks at Detroit. 


October 2.—The paper of the following banks was discredited this day, at 
New York: 1. The Farmers’ Bank, Hudson; 2. The Hudson River Bank, Hud- 
son; 8. The Bank of Old Saratoga, Schuylerville, N. Y.; 4. The Stark Bank, 
Bennington, Vt.; 5. The Bass River Bank, Beverly, Mass.; 6. The Phillipsburg 
Bank, New Jersey; 7. The Thompson Bank, Connecticut. Public meeting of 
Boston merchants to consider the fjnancial crisis. 


October 3.—Suspensions announced of S. Frothingham, Jr., Boston, (Agent 
Ward Manufacturing Company, Springfield ;) Ely, Bowen & McConnel, New York; 
E. W. Clark, Dodge & Co., bankers, New York; J. W. Clark & Co., bankers, 
Boston; Powell, Ramsdell & Co, Newburgh; Chouteau, Harrison & Vallé, St. 
Louis; Pierre Chouteau, Jr., & Co., New York. Assignment by the Cumberland 
Coal Company. 

October 4.—Arrival of the California steamer “Star of the West,” with 
$1,268,000 in gold. 

October 5.—[ Monday.]—The paper of the following banks was refused to-da 
by the Suffolk and Metropolitan Banks, viz.: The Western Bank, Springfield, 

‘ass,; the Weare Bank, Hampton Falls, N. H.; and the Bank of Central New 
York, Utica. Suspensions announced of Messrs. E. W. Clark & Bro., bankers, 
St. Louis; James H. Lucas & Co., St. Louis; Dunlevy, Drake & Co., Cincinnati; 
Swift, Ransom & Co., New York; W. E. Culver, banker, Louisville. 


October 6.—The paper of the following banks discredited at New York: 1. The 
Lee Bank, Mass. [since resumed]; 2. The Charter Oak Bank, Hartford ; 3. The Mer- 
eantile Bank, Hartford ; 4. The Exchange Bank, Hartford. A portion of the drafts 
of Messrs. Sather & Church, San Francisco, on American Exchange Bank, New 
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York, protested. Meeting of the Pennsylvania legislature, extra session. In- 


—- upon the Western Bank, Springfield, Mass., and upon the Farmers and 
echanics’ Bank, Detroit. 


October 7.—Bids received and opened at Albany for a canal loan of $500,000 
to the State [none accepted.] Suspension of Messrs, E. F, Whittemore & Co., 
bankers, Toronto, agents of the Banque du Peuple, Montreal. 


October 8.—Suspension of Messrs. Bowen, McNamee & Co., W. G. Lane & Co., 
Central Bank, Brooklyn; Harper & Brothers, booksellers, New York; Fowle, 
Snowden & Co., bankers, Alexandria, Va.; J. Morrison, banker, Cleveland, O. 
Delegation of Albany bank officers met for consultation with New York bank 
officers. Bank of England raised its rate of discount from 54 (at which rate it 
had stood since the 16th July) to 6 per cent. 


October 9.—Suspension of the Bowery Bank, New York. Paper of the 
Reading Rail-Road Company protested. 


October 10.—Suspension of the East River Bank, New York; Erie Rail-Road 
Company. Assignment by the Illinois Central Rail-Road Company. Run upon 
the Brooklyn Savings Bank and upon the Bowery Savings Bank, New York. 
Michigan Central Rail-Road Company asks an extension on floating debt. Sus- 
pension of Bank of the State of South Carolina, Charleston. 


October 12.—[ Monday. |—Suspension of the Grocers’ Bank, New York; Wads- 
worth & Co., bankers, Chicago; Southwestern Rail-Road Bank, Charleston ; 
Pratt Bank, Buffalo, The Bank of England advanced its rate from 6 per cent. 
(adopted 8th inst.) to 7 per cent. 


October 13.—Suspension of eighteen of the banks in the city of New York. 
The Secretary of the Treasury gives notice that no further redemption of the 


pares debt will be made at ys Bank of New Orleans suspended. 


ill passed by the extra session of the Pennsylvania legislature for the relief of 
the oe of that. State. Extra session of the Pennsylvania legislature termi- 
nated. Suspension of Messrs, Oakey & Hawkins, tobacco merchants, New 
Orleans. 


October 14.—Suspension of all the banks of the city of New York—the Chemi- 
eal Bank only excepted. The business of the banks confined to New York bank 
paper. P. M Meeting of the merchants of New York, at the Exchange, and an 
extra session of the legislature recommended. Suspension of the Rail-Road 
Bank, Augusta, Geo.; Union Bank, New Orleans; Mechanics and Traders’ Bank, 
New Orleans; F. Skinner & Co., Boston. 


October 15.—Bank of Tennessee, Nashville, suspended. Arrival of the Cali- 
fornia steamer, with $1,250,000 in gold. 


October 16.—Suspension of Messrs, Winslow, Lanier & Co., bankers, New 
York city. The Chemical Bank also suspended specie payments; also, the 
Planters’ Bank of Tennessee and Union Bank of Tennessee, and their branches, 
The following is the card of the Union and Planters’ Banks:—In consequence of 
the late general — of the banks throughout the Union, and because of 
our knowledge of the utter inability of the banks of Tennessee to move the pro- 
ducts of the country, or afford any the least facilities to the community, under 
prevailing circumstances, so long as we continue as heretofore to pay coin for 
our notes, we, the Union and Planters’ Banks of Tennessee, have this day re- 
solved to suspend temporarily the payment of coin for the notes of our re- 
spective banks. J. Correy, Cashier. D. Weaver, Cashier. Nashville, October 
16, 1857. 


October 17.—Suspension of Messrs, Frost & Forrest, (Western produce firm,) 
New York. All the banks in Augusta, Geo., suspended to-day. Jeffersonville 
Branch of the Bank of the State of Indiana suspended. 


October 19 —[ Monday. ]—Suspension of Messrs. Tesson & Danjen, St. Louis, 
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October 22.—Convention of bank officers at Syracuse, to adopt measures for 
the establishment of a bank of redemption at New York city. 


October 23.—Suspension announced of Messrs. Robb, Hallett & Co, 40 
Exchange Place, New York, and Messrs. Renick & Peterson, bankers, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

October 23.—Suspension of the Bank of the State of Missouri, Merchants’ 
Bank and Southern Bank—all at St. Louis, 

October 27.—Suspension of Messrs, Ross, Mitchell & Co., Toronto, Canada. 


October 28.—Arrival of the Cunard steamer Persia, from Liverpool, at New 
York, with £240,000 in gold. 


BANK ITEMS. 


Marve.—The banks in Portland, Bangor and other parts of Maine suspended 
on the 14th, as soon as informed of the suspensions at New York and Boston. 


New Hampsuire.—The Weare Bank, at Hampton Falls, was discredited early 
in October. On the 14th the banks throughout the State generally suspended. 


Venmont.—The banks of Vermont, it is understood, follow the example of 
Boston, without any convention on general terms, 


Massacuusetts.—The Boston banks, at the close of September, united upon a 
scale of discounts, which was calculated to secure essential relief to the merchants 
of that city. The following was the agreement: 

Boston, September 80. 

We, the undersigned, Presidents of the several banks herein named, do hereby 
agree to discount, on or before Monday, the fifth of October proximo, ten per 
cent. upon the capital of said banks, to be distributed among our customers as the 
several boards of directors may determine. 

This is signed by the officers of the following banks, being all in the city, with 
two or three exceptions: Merchants’, Massachusetts, New England, Hamilton, 
Boston, Suffolk, Granite, Washington, Faneuil Hall, Atlas, Union, Traders’, Mar- 
ket, North, Columbian, Eagle, Shoe and Leather, Bank of Commerce, State, Elliot, 
Webster, Broadway, North America, Maverick, City, Shawmut, Exchange, Globe, 
Atlantic, Boylston, Howard, National, Tremont. 

The bank ——_ in Boston have recommended a more liberal policy. A 
meeting of bank directors and leading merchants was held at Boston, at which 
the policy of an extension of money facilities was discussed. Mr. William Ap- 
pleton, formerly representative in Congress from that city, and a consistent advo- 
eate of a protective tariff, thought that the banks might safely increase their 
loans to the amount of last August—about $53,000,000. At the present time 
they amount to about $48,000,000. Mr. Nathan Appleton expressed similar views. 
Messrs. Lamb and Hall, for the bank officers, expressed their earnest desire to act, 
so far as their present position would justify, for the relief of the business com- 
munity. The banks suspended on the 14th. 

At a late meeting in Boston of the bank presidents, for the purpose of agreeing 
upon some plan of settlement of the daily balances with each other at the 
Clearing-House, the following proposition was presented by the committee: 

Boston Creartna-Hovuse, October 14. 


At a meeting of the Clearing-House committee, held this day, it was resolved 
to recommend to the associated banks the adoption of the following aid for the 
daily settlements at the Clearing-House, together with the following agreement, 
to be signed by the associated banks respectively. 

The bills of any of the associated banks may be received in liquidation of their 
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daily balances instead of specie, to the extent not exceeding the amounts here- 
after affixed to capitals, viz. : 


Capitals of $300,000 and under, not exceeding.......... $20,000 
a 500,000 not exceeding coos 25,000 
“ 560,000 ns 60.6:969660600000e0 e+. 28,000 
” 600,000 4 Kereta Giese ainiaaiebe iin, a 
va 700,000 wi étiibedudncnmiiada. aan 
- 450,000 - EEO TE OM, 
i 900,000 ” psdbseesanesececnnss “a 
- 1,000,000 ” stsawen sedscenesecn. 49000 
- 1,250,000 - Coccesecpicenceceeses, SONee 
- 1,500,000 Ke o6bsenseneeeons. See 
- 1,800,000 o 660ds0csnenseeeeeess CUED 
e 2,000,000 “ 6b046646d00bE000000406. EEO 
5 4,000,000 <3 $.00060000600sses0enN0 SONOS 
= Suffolk Bank same.......eseeeseeeees+ 100,000 


Any excess of balances to be paid in specie as usual. 

AGREEMENT.—The bills of banks, received instead of specie from debtor banks 
by the creditor banks, are to be sent in to the next day’s settlement at the 
Clearing-House, And it is well understood and agreed between the associated 
banks of the Clearing-House, that the Clearing-House committee have the right 
to call — any bank for satisfactory collateral security at any moment; and 
that bank hereby agrees to furnish the same to secure the payment of the bills 
of that bank which were received by the Clearing-House in liquidation of the 
balances of the last settlement at the Clearing-House, instead of specie; as those 
bills (whichever associated bank may have them) were so received and are so 
held, at the joint risk of the other associated banks, in proportion to the amounts 
of capitals respectively for the intervening time between settlements at the 
Clearing-House, 


The following statements show the condition of the banks of Massachusetts at 
the dates naiaed. The figures for 1857 are for the average condition of the Boston 
banks for the week ending September 5, and for the country banks for the five 
weeks (with the exception of one bank for four weeks) ending at the same date. 

In 1839 the liabilities of the Boston banks stood—specie 1.00, to circulation 
1.96; specie to circulation and deposits, 1.00 to 4.87; of the country banks, 1.00 
to 9.31, and 1.00 to 12.50. 

IN BOSTON. 
1836. 18387. 1857. 

COPA, . coos cccccccscese ecccccccce $20,118,850 $21,350,000 $31,960,000 
BPecie, . occcccwrccccccscsescoos eccece 1,155,853 1,129,942 2,865,408 
COCMAMON, «6 6.6.5.6.509.0.6:056 ecececcces 4,260,948 4,386,414 6,993,218 
Ratio of specie to circulation,........ 1 to 3.68 1 to 3.88 1 to 2.44 
Deposits, occcce 7,136,276 6,560,075 15,798,601 
Ratio of specie to circulation and de- 

POM: ccccsocescscrccwcecesecces 1 to 9.86 1 to 9.68 1 to 7.96 


OUT OF BOSTON. 


1836. 1837, 1857. 

Capital,..... cee cececcssccecceceeee $14,359,260 $16,930,000 $28,192,495 
Specic,...ecscccccseceveccsecsccess 299,377 388,042 1,100,080 
Cireulation,.......+... or ecercces eee 6,631,301 5,886,705 15,759,025 
Ratio of specie to circulation, 1 to 22.18 1tol5.17 1 to 14.382 
Deposits,...... eccccccccsccccccccecs 1,648,240 1,907,122 6,860,664 
Ratio of specie to circulation and de- 

posits, 1 to 27.65 1 to 20.08 = 1 to 20.56 


The redemption of uncurrent money goes on with uniformity and ease. The 
Suffolk Bank has for two years steadily redeemed a million of country bills per 
day, without causing any inconvenience to itself or to the interior institutions, 
This system ean be still maintained, even with the unnecessary rush of bills from 
the West. The New England banks have for a year past supplied Illinois, Iowa 
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and Minnesota with a large portion of their currency; but the panic that has 
seized upon the holders has left those States with a currency too limited for the 
ordinary exchanges in commerce. 


Ruope Istanp.—The Bank Commissioners of Rhode Island have decided to 
ease off the suspended banks, and not to enforce the penalty required by charter. 

To the banks of Rhode Island: At the present crisis, the Bank Commissioners 
deem it necessary to make the following recommendations and requirements: 
‘The banks are required to forbear from any considerable extension of their lia- 
bilities to the public, and from selling or disposing of their specie for any other 
purpose than the redemption of their own bills at par. They are advised to pay 
out freely the small denominations of coin in such sums as the convenience of 
the community may require in the ordinary transactions of business. The banks 
are advised to receive the bills of all sound Rhode Island banks, in payment of 
any indebtedness due them from parties residing abroad, and that they make 
early arrangements with their collecting agents to this effect. The banks are 
also advised, in all their transactions, to hold in view an early resumption of 
specie payments, and to do nothing which shall peril so desirable an event. 

To restrain any immoderate issue of bank paper, and to preserve a uniformity 
in its value, it is recommended that such an arrangement be entered into by the 
banks generally as will provide for the reception, by each bank, of its bills from 
other banks, weekly or oftener, and for the payment of a suitable rate of interest 
on the balances which may be found against it. The banks will immediately report 
to the Commissioners, at Providence, a statement of their condition, under oath 
of the President or Cashier, as it was at the close of businsss on Monday, the 
28th September, 1857, and they will forward a similar statement of their condi- 
tion as it may be at the close of business on each succeeding Monday, until 
further notice, 

James G. Antuony, Stepnen Waterman, Cyrus Harris, Commissioners. 

Providence, September 29, 1857. 

_ Conxecricut.—Th¢ following circular has been addressed to the different bank- 
ing institutions in the State: - 

We learn that very many of the banks in this State have suspended specie 
payments, since the suspension of the banks of New York and Boston, and that a 
general suspension of all banks in this State is anticipated. An act as important 
as this, and so deeply affecting the public interests and the integrity of the 
banks themselves, should only be consummated after the most serious convictions 
of its absolute necessity, and with the concurrent action of every bank in the 
State. It is very possible that many of the banks are entirely unable to continue 
specie payments under existing circumstances, but whether an institution abun- 
dantly abie to meet its liabilities can claim any immunities therefrom, by reason 
of a general financial pressure, may admit of a doubt. 

It is — necessary, in case of a general suspension, that some concert of action 
should be had in relation to the future mode of transacting business, the manner 
of discounts, the regulation of exchanges with other banks, and an assurance 
given to the public that the notes of all other banks in this State, not under in- 
junctions for insolvency, will be received in all cases and for all purposes, at par, 
in order to give the currency of this State a uniform value at home and abroad. 
We would, therefore, suggest the calling of a convention of the representatives 
of all the banks in the State, at an early day, to take these matters into consider- 
ation; and should such meeting be held, to give us a report of its doings imme- 
diately. We would also request you to send us a verified statement of the con- 
dition of your bank on the day of suspension, showing the whole amount of 
discounts, bills in circulation, amount of deposits, specie in vault, due to banks 
in and out of the State, due from banks, and amount of suspended paper. 
Respectfully yours, 

J. E. Dunnam, Senionl Noyes, Gro, H. Norte, Bank Commissioners. 


Hartford—The Charter Oak Bank, Mercantile Bank and Exchange Bank, 
Hartford, suspended payment October 6th, The following card was published : 
October 6th. 7b the Public :—The announcement that three banks in Hartford 
have this day suspended specie payments leads the other six banks, undersigned, 
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to state publicly, 1. That they believe themselves fully able to justify and_pre- 
serve the public confidence heretofore reposed in them, and to that end, 2. They, 
for themselves, deem it their imperative duty not to suspend specie — 

H. A. Perxrys, Pres’t Hartford Bank; Gro. Beacu, Pres’t Phenix Bank; At- 
FRED Sutra, Pres’t Conn. River Banking Co.; Caartes Boswett, Pres’t Farm. and 
Mech. Bank; Tuomas Betnar, Pres’t State Bank; Gustavus F. Davis, Pres’t City 
Bank. 


Much excitement existed in financial circles in Hartford on the 2d of Septem- 
ber. It is alleged that P. C. Calhoun, M. M. Merriman, C. P. Clark and James 
Thompson, four of the commissioners for the distribution of the stock of the new 
tna Bank, at Hartford, retained each one hundred shares of the stock for the 
purposes of speculation, to the detriment of more than 700 subscribers, whose 
subscriptions were entirely disallowed. The stock is at a premium, and the 
profit to each commissioner would be $400 to $600. Several of the aggrieved 
parties accordingly made application to the Court of Errors for an injunction re- 
straining the commissioners from transferring the stock they hold, in order that 
they may obtain a mandamus from the Superior Court compelling the commis- 
sioners to make a further distribution of the 400 shares. The injunction was 
granted. This proceeding, says the Zimes, will not interfere with the organiza- 
tion of the bank, which indeed has already been completed.—Boston Journal. 


New Yors—The Bowery Bank suspended specie payment on Friday, Oct. 9; 
the East River Bank, on Saturday 10th; the Grocers’ Bank, on Monday 12th, 
and nineteen others on Tuesday, 13th. At the close of the day a resolution 
was adopted in convention by the banks, at the Clearing-House, to suspend on 
the following day, [Wednesd ay. ] 


Currency.—The Metropolitan Bank has decided to receive New England bank 
bills on deposit, according to the terms indicated in the following notice: 

Metropolitan Bank Notice—This bank will take on deposit, at } per cent. dis- 
count, all New England money which is received at the Suffolk Bank, Boston— 
(this, for the present, excludes all Rhode Island money)—paying for the net pro- 
ceeds the day after it is received and counted by the bank, reserving the right 
to reject a large or unusual amount of any one bank. No bank can draw 
on account of its remittances of New England money till the day after it is sent 
forward. Interest on your account will cease on the 31st inst. 

Gerorce J. Sengy, Cashier. 


The success of this measure will depend on the ability of the New England 
banks to furnish New York exchange in return for their bills. It cannot be ex- 
pected of the Suffolk Bank or of the Metropolitan Bank that they can retire 
these bills for many days without adequate returns in par funds. 

The arrangements proposed by the Metropolitan Bank (and since concurred in 
by the American Exchange) for the reception of New England bank bills give 
general satisfaction here and in Boston. Annexed is a list of the Eastern bank 
notes not taken on deposit, under the arrangement: (See, also, page 405.) 

Maine.—Canton, South China; Exchange, Bangor; Maritime, Bangor; Mon- 
sum River; Rockland; Ellsworth, Ellsworth; Hancock, Ellsworth; Hallowell, 
Hallowell; Sanford. 

New Hampshire.—Exeter, Exeter. 

Massachusetis.—W estern, Springfield. 

Vermont.—St. Albans, St. Albans; South Royalton; Stark, Bennington; 
Danby, Danby. 

Connecticut.—Bridgeport City, Bridgeport; Exchange, Hartford; Charter 
Oak, Hartford; Hartford County, Hartford; Mercantile, Hartford; Wooster, 
Danbury; Hatters, Bethel; Pahquioque, Danbury; Colchester, Colchester; Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, Bridgeport; North America, Seymour; Pawcatuck, Pawcatuck; 
Windham County, Brooklyne; Woodbury, Woodbury. 

At present, all notes issued by the Rhode Island banks are rejected. 

A meeting of bank officers was held at the Clearing-House on Wednesday 
evening, October 6th, Mr. C. C. Hatsteap in the chair, when the following reso- 
lution was adopted without dissent: 
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Resolved, That. the eity banks will take at par notes of banks in the State of 
New York, secured in the Bank Department at Albany, and also bills of such 
safety fund banks as may be designated.from time to time, on deposit from our 
customers only, and in payment of notes due our banks respectively. 

That we will receive or pay balances at the Clearing-House in such notes, the 
same being first counted, enveloped, tied and sealed, with the amount certified 
on the parcel, whenever the sum shall exceed $1,000, provided the same be cer- 
tified by an officer appointed by the Clearing-House Association. 


New York City.—At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Manhattan 
Company, October 17th, Mr. John S. Harberger was unanimously appointed as- 
sistant cashier. 


Banks winding up.—The following banks have passed into the hands of receiv- 
ers and will be wound up in due course: 
Receiver. 
WME TUM cs sisscscsecesccace occceccese Ne G. Bradford. 
IL. Island City Bank,............+s0 Steves es ees J. F. Butterworth. 
Ill. North River Bank, ........0+.sseee00++++0+-Aaron B, Hays. 
Bee Mate MVE? TOEE,. ccctocccccccccsue AES Pie © David Banks. 


Syracuse, Oct. 22.—A convention of country banks was called to meet at 
Syracuse, this day, by circular of George W. Curfler, of Palmyra. Some 
thirty banks were represented. The object of the meeting appears to be the 
establishment of a Country Bank Redemption Agency, or Clearing-House, in 
New York, which shall save all the present expense of country banks in the re- 
demption of their bills, except such as arise from the recounting in New York, on 
the part of the country banks. It is urged that such an agency would save 
three-fourths of the present tax on their circulation, and that as specie redemp- 
tion is resumed, unless some such plan is adopted, their bills will be crowded 
upon them again by the city banks in various amounts. 

The following resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That it is the duty of the banks to prepare for the full resnmption of 
specie payments at as early a day as a due regard to all the interests of the coun- 
try will admit, and that before such entire resumption the banks here represented 
will endeavor to keep their bills as near a specie basis as possible. 

Resolved, That it be recommended to the country banks, in furtherance of the 
efforts made by the banks of New York to increase their line of discount to the 
extent of their ability, to aid in forwarding the produce of the country to an 
Eastern market, thus affording all the relief in their power to the farming, mer- 
cantile and manufacturing interests, 

Resolved, That George W. Cuyler, of Wayne; P. V. Rogers, of Utica; Peter 
Outwater, Jr., of Syracuse; Freeman Clark, of Rochester, and J. N. Storm, of 
Auburn, be appointed a committee to effect an association of the country banks 
for their mutual protection and interest, and for that purpose to arrange a system 
of redemption and exchanges, and to report at a future meeting, to be called by 
said committee, if by them deemed necessary. 


Rodney Whitney has been appointed cashier of the Genesee Valley Bank, at 
Geneseo, in place of W. H. Whiting, resigned on account of ill health. 


New Jerszy.—Many of the banks of New Jersey, at Camden, Burlington, 
Bridgton, &c., in the western portion of the State, followed the example of Phila- 
— Those of Newark, the State Bank, New Brunswick, the Trenton Bank, 
and those at the eastern portion of the State, followed the policy of New York, 
and paid specie until the 14th, when New York itself had suspended. 

A suspension of specie payments on the part of the New Jersey banks involves 
# total suspension of all business. All charters granted or renewed since 1854 
contain a section which provides, that whenever the officers of the bank shall 
neglect or refuse to redeemitheir notes in specie, when presented at their bank- 
ing house in business hours, they shall, “on pain of forfeiture of their charter, 
wholly discontinue and close their banking operations, either by way of discount 
or otherwise.” During the pressure of 1837, when the banks suspended, no such 
provision existed, and consequently banks were able to continue their usual dis- 
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count business, and thus to relieve to some extent the pressure under which the 
whole community labored. This would now be ‘impossible, as the “ Act to pre- 
vent frauds by incorporated companies,” passed in 1848, provides, that when a 
bank shall neglect or refuse to pay its just debts, when demanded in business 
hours, it shall be deemed insolvent, and any creditor or stockholder may apply 
to the Chancellor for an injunction and the appointment of receivers. 


Peynsyivanta.—The Bank of Pennsylvania and the Girard Bank at Philadel- 
phia suspended specie payments on Friday, September 25. The other banks of 
that city suspended on the day following. This was followed by similar meas- 
ures on the part of the banks of the interior. A meeting of the presidents of the 
several banks in Philadelphia was held on Monday, 28th Sept., and they decided 
upon the following important measures: 1. A suspension of specie payments 
on all notes, large and small. 2. The prompt issue of their own notes of the 
smaller denominations for checks, and all other obligations against them. 3. An 
increase of discounts to their customers, with the object of affording immediate 
relief. The Bank of Pittsburgh maintains specie payments to this day. 

Some days since the Senate of Pennsylvania passed a resolution requiring the 
State Treasurer to make an exhibit of the condition of the State finances, and the 
different depositaries in which they are placed. 

Balances in the following banks, viz. : 


Girard Bank, 

Harrisburgh Bank, 

Humes, M‘Allister, Hale & Co., Beile- 

> 

Bank of Delaware County, Laporte, Mason & O@.,.........+0+06 
Central Insurance Company, Harris- Lancaster Savings Institution, 

Lock Haven Bank, 

Middletown Bank, 

Merchants and Manufacturers’ Bank, 


Dauphin Deposit Bank, Harrisburgh, 
J. R. Dick, Meadville,. .............- 
Bell, Smith & Co., Johnstown. 
Bell, Garretson & Co., Huntingdon,.. 
Farmers’ Bank, Bucks County, West Branch Bank,.... ‘ 
Farmers’ Bank of Lancaster,......... Warren County Bank,........... 
Farmers’ Bank, Schuylkill County,... ’ 
Farmers’ Bank, Reading, 
Reading.—The directors of the Union Bank of Reading, Pa., held their election 
for officers on Thursday, October 20, and elected John S, Pearson, merchant, 
President, and Col. Charles B. McKnight, Cashier. 


Philadelphia.—Thomas Allibone, Esq., has resigned as President of the Bank 
of Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia, on account of ill-health. Joseph Jones has 
been elected President of the Commercial Bank, of the same city, in place of 
William Wainwright, resigned. 


Harrisburgh.—A special session of the legislature was convened on the 6th, in 
pursuance of a proclamation issued 29th ult’o. The second Monday in April 
next was fixed for resumption of specie payments by the banks; but this may 
be further postponed by the legislature, which will meet in January next. The 
extra session terminated on the 13th. 


Serious Bank Trouble in Pittsburgh.—Pittsburgh, Oct. 22.—A bench warrant 
‘was issued at the instance of Mr. Scott, President of the Merchants and Manu- 
facturers’ Bank, against James and Hercules O’Connor, brokers, of the firm of 
O’Connor, Brothers & Co., charging them with obtaining fraudulently, through 
the complicity of the book-keeper in the bank, $185,000, and the case was heard 
to day. O’Connor, in his defence, made grave allegations against the bank, 
denying his indebtedness, and claiming to be the agent of the bank for the pur- 
pose of drawing specie from other banks of their notes, to replenish its vaults ; 
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that large amounts of the notes of distant banks, of less denomination than five 
dollars, and also counterfeit money, were drawn by the firm from the bank, 
on the checks; that their dealings with the bank since February have amounted 
to over $3,000,000, a large portion of which was not on their private account ; 
that the respondents in vain attempted to effect a settlement with the bank, 
= placed securities in the hands of a disinterested party to cover any indebt- 
edness, : 

A further investigation was waived for the present, the Messrs, O'Connor 
having made an assignment for the benefit of their creditors; notwithstanding 
the developments, the notes of the bank are still taken by the other banks of this 
city, in payment of notes due them, and also by the public, and it is said that its 
stock will not be depreciated. 

Detawarg.—The banks of Delaware have alzo suspended payment. 


Marytanp.—The Baltimore banks suspended specie payments on Saturday, 
September 26th, in common with those of Philadelphia. Those at Cumberland, 
Frederick and other towns followed suit soon after. 


Virernta.—The banks at Wheeling promptly suspended on the 26th Septem- 
ber, when advised of the action of those at Baltimore and Philadelphia—those 
at Alexandria, Charlottesville, Staunton, on the 28th. On the 30th ult’o Gov. 
Wise instructed the first Auditor and State Treasurer to correspond with the 
leading banks suspended, and propose that if they would redeem in fifteen days, 
with specie, such of their notes as have been received for State dues, a proclama- 
tion of prohibition against the futnre receipts of their notes will be withheld. 
The representatives of a portion of the banks met at Charlottesville on the 7th, 
and resolved that the course indicated by the Governor was impracticable and 
injurious; but that the object would be attained if the banks would contribute 
two and a half per cent. by the first December, to meet the interest on the State 
debt due Ist of January; also, that all the banks in the Commonwealth, holding 
demands against the State, be requested to notify the Treasurer that such de- 
mands may be satisfied by payment in the issue of the creditor banks. 

The resolutions were presented to the Governor, who did not give a decided 
opinion, but intimated that he had no intention of prohibiting the receipt of 
suspended bank issues for the State revenue as long as the banks acted in good 
faith ; but he said he had no power to compel the banks of deposits to receive 
the notes of suspended banks, but, as far as practicable, he would receive and 
pay out their issues, trusting to their integrity to redeem as fast as ible. 

e convention approved of these sentiments, and pledged the faith of the re- 
spective banks to carry out their views. 


Richmond.—The Farmers’ Bank of Virginia, the Bank of Virginia, at. Rich- 
mond, and the Exchange Bank of Virginia, Norfolk, suspended on the 16th. 

The following is a comparative statement of the leotlag departments of the 
Farmers’ Bank and Bank of Virginia and branches, on the 1st October, 1856 
and 1857: 

Farmers’ Bank. 
Specte, Circulation. Deposits. Discounts. 
1856,.....00- $577,716 2,181,687 $1,723,328 $6,314,600 
| Pr 468,864 1,925,233 1,716,980 6,085,262 


Bank oF VIRGINIA, 
1856,...cccee $563,362 $1,617,606 $1,452,098 $4,895,528 
OF 621,439 1,379,224 1,491,399 4,657,100 


From the above it appears that these institutions have reduced their outstand- 
ing debt $467,000 since 1st October, 1856. The Farmers’ Bank increased their 
discounts during the last quarter of 1856, but have been contracting since— 
the reduction amounting, on the Ist inst., to $274,461 56. The Bank of Vir- 
ginia did not expand its discounts after the 1st of October, 1856. It has been 
gradually contracting from that time, and the reduction of the outstanding debt 
within the past twelve months has been $238,427 47. Adding these amounts 
together we have an aggregate of $512,889—the difference between the highest 
and lowest extent of the outstanding debt of the two banks and their branches, 
within the past twelve months, 
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Norta Carouwwa.—The Farmers’ Bank at Elizabeth City suspended on 29th 
September. 


Washington.—Thomas H. Hardenberg, Cashier of the Branch Bank of Cape 
Fear, at Washington, committed suicide on the 13th of October. 


Sourn Carotmva.—The Bank of the State of South Carolina, and the South- 
western Rail Road Bank, (both at Charleston,) suspended on the 12th. 


Gerorcia.—The Rail-Road Bank at Augusta, suspended on Wednesday, 14th 
October, and the remainder of the Augusta banks on Saturday following, as well 
as those at Savannah. It is understood that the banks of the State generally sus- 

ended during the same week, in consequence of the action of the banks of New 
rork, New England, &e. 


Iiu1no1s.—The Bank of Belleville suspended October 1st. Messrs. Moore, Hol- 
lowbush & Co., bankers, Quincy, same day. E. I. Tinkham & Co., bankers, 
Chicago, 29th September. Swift, Brother, Johnston & Co., 80th. Wadsworth & 
Co., Chicago, 12th October. 


Inp1ana.—The Jeffersonville Branch of the new Bank of the State of Indiana, 
suspended 17th October. 


Kentucky.—The banks of Kentucky have not yet suspended. 

The suspension of the following banking houses have been announced: Hutch- 
ings & _ John Smidt & Co., Louisville, October 1st; William E. Culver, Louis- 
ville, 5th. 

Micutean.—The Peninsular Bank of Detroit has been enjoined by Attorney- 
General Howard, on account of its refusal to surrender to the State Treasurer its 
circulating bills to the amount of the deficiency between the present value of its 
stock securities and that of its circulating notes, as required by its charter. It 
is said that the bank has abundant means to pay its debts. Arun upon the 
bank occurred on the 80th September, reducing its cash means, 

- On the 6th an injunction was placed upon the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank, 
etroit. 

Micuican.—C. M. Davison, Esq., late Cashier of the Commercial Bank, White- 
hall, was on the 31st August elected Cashier of the Farmers’ & Mechanics’ Bank 
of Michigan, at Detroit, in place of J. C. W. Seymour, Esq., resigned. 


Lovistana.—At a meeting of the board of directors of the Bank of New Orleans, 
September 25th, Mr. Mortimer Belly was elected Cashier of this bank, in the 
place of W. P. Grayson, Esq., resigned. Mr. Frank Williams was also elected 
Vice-President of the said bank. 

The Bank of New Orleans suspended on the 18th Oct.; the Union Bank and 
the Mechanics’ and Traders’ Bark on the 14th. 


Mississtpp.—The Northern Bank of Mississippi suspended September 30th. 


Tennessee.—The bank of Tennessee, at Nashville, suspended on the 14th, and 
the Union Bank and Planters’ Bank on the 16th. The Bank of Nashville, on 
28th September, and made an assignment. The banks at Shebyville and Law- 
renceburg on the 1st October. 

Onto.—The board of control of the State Bank of Ohio, on the 80th September, 
at a meeting held at Columbus, unanimously mr the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the branches of the State Bank of Ohio have the ability and 
will continue specie payments, regardless of whatever course may be taken by 
the banks of other States. 

Messrs. Dunlevy, Drake & Co., bankers, Cincinnati, suspended October 5th; 
J. Morison, Cleveland, 8th. 

Dayton.—The Dayton Bank having reduced its liabilities to less than $6,000, 
will resume busiriess in November. Daniel Beckel, Esq., has been appointed 
Cashier, in place of Mr. John Mills, resigned. 


Onto,—We hear from Ohio that the State Bank and its thirty branches in that 
State are well sustained under the untoward condition of affairs produced by the 
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failure of the Ohio Trust. Their capital combined is $4,100,000; undivided pro- 
fits, $1,100,000 and a bills receivable or loan movement, almost exclusively local 
and sound, $10,000,000. They have taken from the Trust Company, at Cincinnati, 
about $800,000 in bonds and mortgages heretofore held by the Trust department 
of the concern, in settlement of the New York deposit balances, leaving unsecured, 
as yet, only the bills for collection, which were pledged here, (improperly, as the 
State Bank and branches allege,) and which will in no event absorb their sur- 
plus profits at home. This statement we condense from a private letter from an 
officer of the principal bank at Columbus, 


Wisconsin.—The Juneau Bank commenced operations in Milwaukie, in August. 
The Juneau Bank has a capital of $250,000, all paid in, one-half of it taken at the 
East; and this capital is to be increased in July next to $500,000. The list of 
directors embraces a number of substantial and wealthy citizens. 


Beloit.—The Chicago Tribune states, that the Rock River Bank, Beloit, Wiscon- 
sin, has suspended, “The notes are abundantly secured. It says there were ru- 
mors in circulation affecting the credit of two or three other banks in Illinois 
and Wisconsin. 


Missour.—The Bank of the State of Missouri, the Merchants’ Bank and the 
Southern Bank, were all finally compelled to suspend specie paymentson the 26th. 
The following suspensions among private bankers have occurred at St. Louis; 
Messrs. John J. Anderson & Co., James H. Lucas & Co., Darby & Barksdale, 
Bogy, Miltenberger & Co., Renick & Peterson, E. W. Clark & Brother, Tesson & 


Danjen. 


Canava.— A ffairs in Montreal_—From ——_ Commercial Review of the 9th 
inst., we make the following extract: —“ We have been making inquiries into the 

rounds for various charges now being brought against the banks, and find the 
ollowing very satisfactory results: 1st. The banks are discounting as freely as 
their capital and circulation will warrant, as the next monthly statement will 
show. 2d. They have come to an arrangement to settle their balance by ex- 
change on England, a plan which will obviate the inconvenience of demanding 
specie or exchange on New York. 3d. The banks are refusing no credit asked 
by responsible parties, for the purchase of produce in Canada; but on the con- 
trary, are facilitating, by every means in their power, this most necessary opera- 
tion. 4th. So far from speculating in exchange, they are paying 8 or 4 per cent. 
more for it than the same kind of bills would sell for in New York, and thus 
doing all in their power to facilitate shipments of produce to Europe.” 


Toronto.—The failures of Messrs. E. F. Whittemore and Mr. B. H. Rhett, bank- 
ers, Toronto, were announced early in the month, 


Monthly Averages of Canadian Banks—Bank of British North America and Gore 
Bank not inel 

2857. Capital, Discounts, Specie, Circulation, 
$16,119,187 a $2,025,715 $11,338,376 

16,295,597 2,145,249 10,859,571 

16,844,834 82,470,986 2,114,084 10,226,624 

17,246,140 82,307,199 2,210,983 10,511,876 

17,924,667 82,243,981 2,262,167 10,760,167 

19,092,883 82,931,843 2,272,810 10,777,358 


Recovery or Storey Monsey.—It has come to our knowledge that, some four 
months ago, a bank robbery to the amount of $100,000, in notes and gold, was 
committed in one of the sister provinces, The directors thought it the most 

rudent course to keep the matter quiet, They therefore sent to Buffalo for a 
Detective officer, who went quietly to work and ultimately succeeded in tracing 
the crime to some of the criminals engaged in the act. B this process, nearly 
the whole of the money has, we understand, been recove and will, when de- 
manded, be paid over to the owners, We are not at liberty to give details at 

resent; but we must say that the officer who performed this service for the 
Bank deserves the highest credit.—TZoronto Leader. 
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Notes on the Ponevy Market. 


New York, Ocrosper 28, 185%. 


Exchange on London, at Sixty days’ sight, 105 a 106. 


Tms has been the most memorable month in the financial history of this country since the 
eventful period of 1887-8. The whole country has had a severe shock, from the Penobscot, on 
the northeast, to Galveston, on the southwest. Our last number recorded the suspension of two 
banks in this city, and of sixteen in the interior of the State, and of several private bankers in 
New-York and other cities. Those were merely a prelude to the general revulsion which we 
are under the necessity of recording. 

The continuous policy of contraction by the banks of New York, between the first week in Au- 
gust, [when the aggregate loans were 122 millions,] and the second week in October, [when the 
loans were reduced to 101 millions,] was too sudden for the merchants of this city. A large 
number suspended during the months of August, September and the early part of October. This 
contraction was necessarily followed at Boston, Philadelphfa, Baltimore, Buffalo and elsewhere, 
it being demonstrated that whatever course is pursued in New York, must be followed by other 
cities. New York has, therefore, been for a series of years the centre of financial affairs in the 
United States, and the dictator of the policy to be adopted in other portions of the Union. 
During the past eight years there has been a gradual and powerful concentration of capital at 
New York from all parts of the Union; and New York, as the leading channel of importations 
and of exports, has become the pivot upon which the heavy business of the whole country has 
turned. The banks and private bankers of every State have, during the same period, gradually 
made New York city the depository of their surplus funds; and, more especially, since the 
practice of allowing from four to six per cent. interest on such deposits has prevailed. Thus, ex- 
change on New York has been, of late years, considered as equivalent to cash funds on hand, by 
all engaged in the banking business. New York has, for years, been the creditor of the whole 
Union ; and has thus obtained not only a vast credit thereby, but, as a sequence, has obtained 
the control of immense capital, belonging, in smail and large sums, to remote parties; and this 
rapid accumulation of capital has not only aided to build up New York, but it had finally been 
looked upon as belonging permanently to the interests of the city. We can better illustrate this 
position by figures than otherwise, viz. : 


Foretan Imports, Bank Caprirat, Bank Loans, Bangx Deposrrs or THE Crry or 
New York, 1849—1857. 


Bank Bank Bank 

Imports. Capital, Loans. Deposits. 

$92,560,000 $25,000,000 $51,079,000 $28,551,000 
111,123,000 27,400,000 87,280,000 
141,546,000 84,600,000 86,957,000 
182,329,000 36,700,000 50,216,000 
178,270,000 41,000,000 57,556,000 
195,427,000 47,400,000 72,856,000 
164,776,000 49,000,000 81,057,000 
210,162,000 4,000,000 98,300,000 
224,000,000 65,000,000 95,000,000 


Thus, the imports since 1849 have increased 183 per cent. ; the bank capital 160 per cent.; the 
bank loans 140 per cent., and the bank deposits about 200 per cent. 

There must be a commercial and financial centre maintained in this country at all times to 
come. New York, we think, will maintain this pre-eminence. England, France, Germany, 
each have their own; and the obvious want of one for this country will continue to sustain New 
York, although it has had a severe blow recently. 
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The contraction of bank accommodation at New York, it is now conceded, was unnecessarily 
sudden and too great. In view of the injury sustained by the city and State by such a course, a 
few of the more liberal managers of our city banks, early in September, proposed essential relief 
by a moderate expansion. This course was a safe one, in view of the then condition of the foreign 
exchanges, and of the prospective increase of specie at this point. This measure was opposed by 
a few, and finally abandoned, as none could adopt it unless it was agreed upon as a general and 
concerted policy. The contraction increased until the loans were reduced to about 100 millions, 
in the second week of this month—the manufacturers, mechanics, merchants and tradesmen were 
all suffering from the decline of 20 millions of loans, and a still more violént contraction of bank 
cireulation—two of the city banks had suspended on the 10th—two more on the 12th—many in the 
country had likewise suspended; Pennsylvania and Rhode Island were under a general suspen- 
sion, and, finally; on the 18th, the New York city banks concluded to suspend specie payments on 
their deposits and circulation. The Chemical Bank was the only exception, and that followed 
the course recommended by the others during the same week. The violent reaction is illustrated 
by the following returns: 


LOANS, CIRCULATION, DEPOSITS AND SPECIE OF THE NEW YORK CITY BANKS, AND SPECIE HELD 
BY THE SUB-TREASURY, 1857. 


Loans. Circulation. Deposits, Sub-Treasury. Bank Specie. Total Specie. 
8, $109,149,000 $5,602,000 $95,846,000 $11,430,000 $11,172,200 $22,602,300 
112,876,000 8,426,000 96,029,000 13,618,000 11,148,800 24,761,800 
111,899,000 95,855,000 15,189,300 11,707,300 26,896,600 
115,374,000 96,518,000 15,174,800 10,884,400 26,059,200 
114,409,000 99,159,000 14,405,100 12,009,900 26,418,000 
115,338,000 96,594,000 12,431,000 13,134,700 25,565,700 
115,044,000 93,834,000 10,317,000 12,837,300 23,154,300 
120,597,000 94,445,000 12,161,600 12,918,000 25,079,600 
112,221,000 3, 79,491,000 11,678,200 10,227,900 21,896,10e 
105,935,000 67,978,000 7,748,200 11,400,400 19,148,600 
101,917,000 63,301,000 6,190,150 11,400,418 17,590,563 
97,245,000 52,894,000 5,514,400 7,843,200 18,357,600 
95,598,000 57,580,000 5,885,200 10,411,600 16,296,800 


This course of contraction is now considered by our leading bank directors as unnecessary, and 
as productive of nearly all the evil that bas arisen. A more liberal policy would have relieved 
the merchants, and thus would have saved the merchants extraordinary losses, The capital of the 
banks, by mercantile failures, has been damaged from 33 to 50 per cent., a loss that will require 
many years to recover. 

The suspension of the city banks was precipitated by the heavy loss of the steamer Central 
Amvrica in September, by the gradual withdrawal of confidence among bill-holders, and finally 
among depositors, and by the heavy failures; among these we may enumerate the Ohio Life 
and Trust Company, the Illinois Central Rail-Road Company, the New York and Erie Rail-Road 
Company, the Michigan Southern Rail-Road Company, and other corporations whose stock and 
bonds had been hitherto considered solid securities in this market, and whose failures served to 
destroy confidence among the Western bankers, and induced them to withdraw their remaining 
deposits for the time in this city. “ Confidence,” it is said, “is a plant of slew growth,”—a maxim 
that applies especially to banking operations, The utter prostration of private credit will induce 
the bankers of the South and West to keep their balances here at a low figure for some time to 
come. The system of allowing interest on current accounts, by banks and bankers, will be either 
done away with or essentially modified. The practice has worked well during a period of con- 
fidence and prosperity, but is found to be a dangerous one to both banks and private bankers, It 
has induced both parties io solicit business from the interior, and thus larger balances have been 
maintained here thun were necessary, and the control of such large sums has led to imprudent 
loans to rail-road companies and others who could not respond in time of urgent need. 

Indiana Bonds have declined during the month 15; Virginia, 13; North Carolina are quoted 
at 70, against 91 in September. This is nominal. There are neither buyers nor sellers of North 
Carolina, South Carolina or Georgia State securities. Missouri Sixes are 5 per cent. less, Louis- 
iana10a@12. Florida Seven per cents are rarely seen in this market; 85 is asked. (This State 
has never recovered from the stain of repudiation, and is classed with Mississippi, Arkansas and 
Michigan, for repudiation or discredit) Notwithstanding the extreme depression which marks 
the prices of State loans, they are yet from 50 to 100 per cent. higher than during the years 1840- 
1842, when the banking system and commercial affairs of the country were narrowed down to the 
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lowest limits, and currency, as now, was too limited for the business wants of the people. It is 
not extravagant to say that the contraction of the currency since August last, to the extent of 
twenty millions, has damaged property in this State two hundred millions in market value. 

We annex the prices of State loans at the close of the past eight weeks: 


Sept. 4th. 11th, 18th. 25th. Oct.2d, 9h. 16th, 28d. 
U. S. 6 per cents, 1867-8,....... 117 117 17% «11T4G:sd173GsT3Gsd:T73Z_—~iéizzdA 
Ohio 6 per cents, 1886,........+« 94 943 = OA 90 91 
Kentucky 6 per cents,..... 97 993 9934 90 93 
Indiana 5 per cents,.. 80 80 70 65 
Pennsylvania 5 per cents,...... 82 80 79 82 81 
Virginia 6 per cents,............ Six 83s 886 84 83 71 
Georgia 6 per cents,............ 100 100 100 98 “a 98 89 
California 7’s, 1870,..........00+ 55 56 55 58 60 
North Carolina 6 per cents,..... 91 91 91 5 - 85 70 
Missouri 6 per cents,, B 70% 71 70 - 65 
Louisiana 6 per cents,.......... 76 78 80 78 80 * 68 
Tennesse 68,0....cccccceee ose 74 75 15 74 65 T03¢ 


Rail-Road Bonds,—Sales of the second mortgage convertible bonds of the Erie Rail-Road 
Company were made this week at 75. For the first mortgage bonds (1867) 80 is offered. Third 
mortgage of 1888 (of which there are $6,000,000) are offered at 50. Sinking Fund bonds are 
quoted at 88 a 40. The quotations for misvellaneous stocks and bonds are rather arbitrary and 
unreliable, The sales that occur from day to day are only indications of extreme necessity on the 
part of a few holders, but are no criteria of the estimated value by, those who are able to remain 
holders. We annex the closing prices of miscellaneous securities for the last eight weeks : 


Sept. 4th. 11th. 18th. 25th. Oct.2d. 9h. 16th. 28d, 
Erie R. R. sevens, 1959,........ .. - 88 87 70 70 15 52 15 
Erie R. R. bonds, 1875,........ 60 60 54 85 20 28 
Erie Convertibles, 1871, ....... 52 50 40 21 17 20 
Hudson River R, R. 1st mort... 90 93 88 85 71 17 
Panama R. R. bonds,. or oe 95 80 90 §5 
Illinois Central sevens, 83 87% 85 Tix 60 63 
New York Central sixes,....... 84 83 803¢ 0s 64% om 
Canton Company shares,....... 16 16% 15% 134 144 £418 
Pennsylvania Coal Company,.. 75 69 Tg 6034 66 52 
Cumberland Coal Company,.... 13 10% 10% 54 T 54 
Del. and Hudson Canal Co.,.... 1093 106 1063¢ 94 96 89 


In order to show the comparative values of the present day and those of the suspensions of 
1§88—1840, we annex quotations for the year 1842, (four years after the resumption of specie pay- 
ments in New York.) New York State Sixes, in the year 1842, reached §2a@ 84, Pennsylvania 
Fives were dull at 31 a 33, the State being under suspension. Ohio, although paying specie, were 
heavy at 50a 55. Maryland Sixes, while yet under suspension, were difficult to negotiate beyond 
45. Indiana and Illinois, (which have never resumed in full to this day,) were down to 15 @ 17. 
We annex the current values in April, 1842, with the advance which took place up to March, 
1845, and the comparative prices last week : 


; Intee Redeem- Price, Ma: Nov., October 
Stocks, rest. able. Apr.1842, 1848’ 1908. 48st” 


New York State, .......+-..+++ 1860 82 a 84 108 120 90 
“ “ 1861 77a 80 104 — 90 
1855 ai7T 106% 114% 84 
— 81 a 83 733g 96 81 
50 a 55 97% 110 863g 
68 a 70 101% 110 85 
35 a 40 723g 95 §2 
alt * 84 99 70 
15416 39 83 85 
Maryland,.......-. 40a 45 sees 109 1004 
Michigan, ..... ..++-- 15 a 80 obée a 80 
It will be borne in mind that in 1842, the last four States named, as well as Pennsylvania, were 
not paying their coupons, 


“ “ 


Pennsylvania,.........-.-+++++ 
GIR, cccccccccccccccccsccece oe 
Kentucky,......-+--++ coceee oe 
Alabama,..........+-+ee08 eoece 
Indiana, .... 

Illinois, ........ bias Naas , 


TOeSESS oO elCRe 
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Rail-Road Shares.—The suspension of the Illinois Central Rail-Road Company, snd the finan- 
cial difficulties of the Michigan Central, Michigan Southern and the Erie Rail-Road Companies, 
have added to the distrust before prevailing, as to the soundness of Rail-Road Stocks, and at 
present it is difficult to obtain loans upon them, even with a large margin. The dividends of the 
above-named companies are for the present deferred. It is understood, however, that the cur- 
rent business of the New York Central, Chicago and Rock Island, and Galena and Chicago 
Rail-Road Companies, will enable them to maintain a dividend paying policy. All the others 
named in the annexed list, it is thought, will defer their dividends for 1858. 

We annex the closing rates for leading Bail-Road Shares for the past eight weeks: 

Sept. 4th. 11th. 18th. 25th. Oct.2d. 9th, 16th. 
N. Y. Central R. RB. shares,.... 763 703 69% 653 53 583g = 65% 
N. Y. & Erie RB. R. shares,.... 21% 20% 18 16% 9% 11% 
Harlem R. BR. shares, 7% 6 1s Ts 7 1 
Reading R. R.shares, Sig 644% —iC«iGCi«8 28 8634 
Hadson River R. RB. shares, ... 19 19% 8618 16 184 «414% 
Michigan Central R. R. shares, 66 643 = 60 54 82 42 
Michigan Southern R.R. shares, 24 214 19% 19 10 114 
Panama R. R. shares, 85 80 82 81 68 71 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. shares, 60% 594 533 52 54 87% 
Illinois Central R. R. shares,... 99 93 93 89 153g. 5% 79 
Clev. and Toledo R. R.shares,, 40% 8536 873 34 26 223% 48628 
Chicago and Rock Island R. R. 82 73346 72% 63g 858 56 71 
Milwaukie and Miss. R. R.,.... 883¢ 36 883g 86 11% «=18%t—(ié«éd:E 
Galena & Chicago R.R. shares, .. oe oe oe 5436 «5 68 


The Treasury Department having exhausted the funds appropriated to the purchase of Govern- 
ment Securities, the latter have fallen in price, for want of purchasers. The price a week ago for 
United States Six per cents of 1867-8 was 117% ; now they can be had at 114. Ohio and Kentucky 
Sixes have advanced 1 to 8 per cent. California Sevens are quoted 2 per cent. better. 

Various meetings of the friends of the New York and Erie Rail-Road Company, including the 


leading share and bondholders, have been held this month, with a view to furnish the requisite 
aid to the company. On a part of its floating debt the company suspended on or before the 10th 
inst. About $500,000 will be required this month, in order to enable it to meet the payments of 
the coming two months, 

The contraction of currency in New England has been quite as great as in other States during 
the past two months, We annex the leading items of the Boston banks since June last: 


Specie, Deposits, Circulation, 
$4,083,600 $17,945.000 $6,584,000 
8,500,000 18,500,000 7,300,000 
8,350,900 16,929,500 6,990,000 
8,431,800 16,564,700 6,557,400 
2,865,400 15,798,600 6,998,000 
2,529,800 14,526,000 6,800,600 
2,624,000 12,938,000 6,232,000 
49,316,000 2,563,000 12,961,400 6,287,700 
48,454,500 2,560,000 12,776,000 6,071,000 
49,427,000 2,808,800 18,966,000 6,014,000 
The curtailment of bank nofe circulation and bank loans since August 1st is estimated at 
nearly sixty millions, viz. : 
New York State, bank bills,...... 
New England States, bank bills,......... Sesesacdeveccon cencccmrondaie 
New York State, bank loans,. 
New England States, bank loans,............ ebsimensubsscussanenad etes 


Our merchants, manufacturers, traders, mechanics and all classes are thus compelled tosuspend 
or curtail their business. Jt is estimated that in New York city alone there will. be fifty thousand 


operatives out of employment, 





